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Questions about Writing and Inspiration 


Q. Do you really know all those people’s last words? 

A. Yeah. I’m sort of obsessed with last words. (Many of my favorites did not 
make it into the book, actually.) You can watch me reciting favorite last words 
here and then listing the last words of every American President here. 

Q. How long did it take to write Alaska? 

A. I began the book in earnest just after 9/11, and it was published in March 
of 2005. But for one of those years, I was in the process of breaking up with a 
girl (well, technically, she was in the process of breaking up with me), which is 
not a situation conducive to writing well. Also, I rewrite a lot. 

Q. How did you come up with the countdown chapter titles? 

A. Well, right after 9/11, everyone on TV was talking about how this was a 
defining moment in American history, and how we would all view the world 
through the lens of 9/11. (Indeed, for years afterward, one could not turn on the 
TV without hearing someone say that we live in a “post-9/11 world,” which is 
the stupidest observation in human history. I mean, we also live in a post-World 
War II world and a post-invention-of-fire world.) But I think what is meant by 
the phrase “post-9/11 world” is really interesting: Humans tend to measure time 
within the framework of important events. In the Christian world, we date from 
the birth of Christ. The Islamic calendar dates from the Muslim community’s 
move from Mecca to Medina. Alaska is a novel about the most important event 
in these people’s lives, so it made sense to me to structure the story in the same 
way. Also, I thought it would be neat. 

Q. Did you know when you started writing that Alaska would die or did you 
decide that over time? 

A. Initially the book was about the death of a boy as narrated by a girl, but 
that switched very early on. I would say that had switched as early as maybe 
March of 2001. 


Much of what readers have responded to about Alaska—last words, the 
labyrinth of suffering, the great perhaps—came out in revision after I'd started 
working with Julie Strauss-Gabel at Penguin. And the most important 
development in the history of the book, the thing that made it all possible, was 
my mentor Ilene Cooper proposing a linear time frame of the school year with 
xx days before and xx days after instead of what I was trying to do, which 
involved jumping around in time for all kind of Important Literary Reasons that 
in retrospect I find tremendously embarrassing. 

Ilene’s insight about the structure of the novel probably came in late 2002. 
The revision that changed so much of the rest of the book happened in 2003 and 
2004. (Alaska was published in March of 2005.) 

Q. Is Alaska based off of someone you knew? 

A. I dislike answering this question honestly, because the dead cannot speak 
for themselves and because the novel is really and truly fictional. Also, some of 
my classmates were understandably upset about the ways in which the novel 
reimagined and reinvented certain events that actually happened to us, and | 
want insofar as possible not to further that hurt. 

That noted: When I was a student at Indian Springs, a classmate of mine 
died, and her death was devastating to the entire community. My relationship 
with her was nothing like Pudge’s relationship with Alaska (I was much more 
like the fake mourners that Pudge rails against), but she was someone I liked and 
admired a lot, and even now that it has been almost 20 years, I still don't feel 
reconciled to what happened. 

That’s all Pll say about this, I think. I understand the urge to find the 
historical facts that may be hidden inside of novels, and I’m not going to deny 


that Alaska is in many ways an autobiographical novel, but I ignored the facts 


whenever it suited me, and the story that resulted is truly imagined and I hope 
that it will be read that way. 

Q. Did you actually perform the prank with the stripper while at Indian Springs? 

A. Kinda. 

This video has gotten a lot of attention on that front, but I just want to clear 
some things up for the record: 

1. I am not a particular honest storyteller, and this problem was much worse 
when this video was recorded. (2000, maybe?) 

2. In the background, you can occasionally hear a girl laugh. I was in love 
with that girl, and I was trying to tell the story in such a way as to impress her. 

3. The true story features me in a far less central role: The prank was 
organized primarily by some of my close friends. I was punished for my role, 
but...yeah. I was not really a very important cog in the machine. It remains, 
however, the greatest prank in the history of Indian Springs School. 

Q. Did your background in religious studies influence Looking for Alaska? 

A. Definitely. I could never have written this book without the religion 
classes I took in college, and the theology/philosophy/worldview/whatever at 
the core of the book comes directly from conversations I had with Don Rogan, 
my mentor and professor at Kenyon. 

Even in private conversations, I was never quite sure what Rogan believed, 
but he was very interested in formulations of what is called radical hope—the 
belief that hope is available to all people at all times—possibly even including the 
dead. 

And the argument that Pudge makes at the very end of the book, that he 
believes Alaska forgives him is a pretty aggressively theistic thing for Pudge to 


say. (Of course, this isn’t the only viewpoint presented in the novel. There is also 


the Colonel’s, “The labyrinth sucks but I choose it.” which is not necessarily a 
theistic point of view, although I'd argue it’s still a very hopeful thing to say.) 

Basically, I wanted to think about all kinds of different ways that young 
people respond thoughtfully to loss and grief, and show a bunch of different 
ways that people can prove so astonishingly resilient. 

Q. How did you come up with writing the book with the Before/After format? 

A. I came up with that structure right after 9/11, when I started working in 
earnest on the first big draft of the story. I was thinking a lot about how we 
construct time, because back then everyone was saying that “we will now 
remember American history as before and after 9/11,” and that “we now live ina 
post-9/11 world.” (You still hear that one a lot.) 

This got me to thinking about how time is almost always measured in 
relationship to important historical events. Christians date things in relationship 
to the birth of Jesus. The Muslim calendar calculates time in relation to the 
hijrah, the Islamic community’s journey from Mecca to Medina. I wanted to 
reflect this in the structure of the novel: The event that we're counting down to 
and away from is the defining moment of these people’s lives (at least so far) and 
it reshapes their relationship to the world so completely that it also reshapes 
their understanding of time. 

As with many things in the book, Ilene Cooper was instrumental in all of 
this: I had a draft in which I moved back and forth in time with chapters titled 
how many days before or after, and Ilene told me to put it in chronological order 
for the sake of the reader’s sanity, and then I started thinking about structure 
differently. Julie Strauss-Gabel further refined the structure so that it would be 
mirrored (chronologically, Alaska’s death occurs at the exact midpoint of the 
novel) and still accurately reflect the calendar year of 2005, when the book is set. 


Q. How did you come up with the pranks? 


A. Mostly from my high school classmates, to be totally honest with you. 

Q. You named a character Hank. Are any of your characters influenced by your 
brother? 

A. My brother is neither a stoner nor a basketball player, if that’s what you're 
asking. :) 

Influences are too broad and numerous for me to pin down like that. I’m 
sure Hank has influenced my work; certainly, the way he looks at the world has 
shaped the way I look at the world. But I’ve never consciously modeled a 
character after Hank. 

Q. Then why did you name the character Hank? 

A. At the time, I could never have imagined that anyone would ever know 
that I had a brother named Hank. (I was just a writer then, not...like....a 
professional Person Of The Internet or whatever.) I was thinking about Hank 
Williams when I named that character, not my brother. 

Q. Looking for Alaska is pretty “dirty,” but you aren’t someone I relate sexuality 
to. When you were a teenager, were you similar to Pudge or the huge nerd that I 
imagine you being? 

A. 1. I’m trying not to take it personally that you don't relate sexuality to me. 

2. Lots and lots and lots of nerds have sex. That’s one of the main ways we 
create new nerds, actually. 

2a. There’s nothing un-nerdy about having sex or thinking about the role 
sexuality plays in your life. 

2b. But let me just underscore the oft-forgotten fact that no one in this novel 
actually has sex with anyone else, at least on the page. 

3. Pudge is extremely sexually awkward and inexperienced (he doesn’t even 


know what oral sex is supposed to look like, for God’s sakes). 


4. I still don't think it’s a dirty book. There are a few explicit scenes, but all of 
them are pretty nakedly arguments against vapid, emotionless sexual encounters, 
which does not strike me as a particularly dirty argument. 

4a. I mean, just as another aside, we are discussing perhaps 800 words in a 
70,000 word novel. More words are devoted to thinking about Buddhist 
conceptions of the desire-suffering cycle than are devoted to thinking about 
blow jobs. 

Q. What do you mean by, “No one in this novel actually has sex with anyone 
else’? Doesn't that depend on your definition of a sexual encounter? 

A. Yes, I was using the Bill Clinton definition of sex. I should probably have 
been more specific. Sorry! 

Q. Was there any section in particular that you had to rewrite way more than 
other sections? And if so, what was it that you weren't happy with? 

A. The funeral. 

I wrote the funeral probably 15 or 20 times, and I would send it to Julie, and 
she'd be like, “Yeah, you have to write the funeral again.” 

It was infuriating. 

Then one day my roommates and I had a huge fight—I don’t even remember 
what it was about but I think it involved a vacuum—and I really love my friend 
Shannon and I hate fighting with her and we almost never really fought, and it 
made me really sad. 

So I went downstairs and I was crying and angry and I just wrote the funeral 
scene in about ten minutes. 

Q. When you wrote the first draft, which scenes were you most excited about 
writing? Which did you write first? 

A. I wrote this book over so many years, and there were so many dozens of 


drafts between when it was a single-spaced 40-paged blob to when it was a 


novel, and so it’s hard to remember the process. 

I wrote the scene in the gym where they find out very early on, probably in 
2001. I wrote a couple of the later scenes where the Colonel and Pudge are 
playing video games early on, and the scene where the Colonel and Pudge meet 
survived in more or less its original form. 

Also Barn Night. And Lara/Pudge’s watching of the Brady Bunch. I think 
those were the first scenes. 

It was a lot of fun to write Barn Night. That was probably the most fun— 
Best Day/Worst Day, the rapping, the Strawberry Hill, all that stuff. 

Q. Did you ever consider ending the book with a certain reason for Alaska’s death, 
like suicide? 

A. No, from the moment of its inception in my mind, the story was about 
whether (and how) one can live a thoughtful, hopeful life in the face of 
unresolvable ambiguity. 

Q. Did you intend parallels between Looking for Alaska and The Virgin 
Suicides? Both books contain a boy attempting to solve the mystery of a girl, who they 
can never properly understand, and her death. Was this intentional? 

A. I wasn't conscious of that, but The Virgin Suicides was a huge influence 
on me when I was a teenager, so it’s not terribly surprising. 

Q. When did you write the scene with Alaska and Pudge making out in her 
bedroom? 

A. Early. The first draft of that was I think in the 40 single-spaced pages I 
sent to Ilene way back in 2002. I don't even think it changed that much over 
time. That’s one of the very few passages that survived from 2002. (It might’ve 


even been written in late 2001.) 


Why Did I... 


Q. Why did you have Alaska choose the name “Alaska” for herself? 

A. The idea initially came to me while watching the movie The Royal 
Tennenbaums, which features a cover of the Velvet Underground song, 
“Stephanie Says,” part of which goes, “She’s not afraid to die / The people all call 
her Alaska.” 

I liked the name Alaska because it’s grand and mysterious and far away, part 
of our country but a mythologized part, in much the same way that Alaska 
herself is (disastrously) mythologized by her classmates. 

I also liked it because of what it actually means. It is often translated “that 
which the sea breaks against,” and I think that is Alaska’s experience of herself: 
She feels that the sea is breaking against her, again and again, with all the 
incumbent turmoil, excitement, and pain. 

Q. Why is it called “Looking for Alaska”? Is it because Pudge, the Colonel, and 
Takumi are looking for her in the metaphorical sense? 

A. Yes. 

It is my experience that you don't stop looking for your lost friends simply 
because they are dead. In some ways, you search even harder for every scrap of 
information you can find that will help you to understand the people they were 
and also help you to understand what led to their deaths. 

But as Pudge and the Colonel find out, while the search can be informative, 
it can also be destructive. The core question—why did this person I love die— 
cannot be answered by reading their diaries or retracing their journeys. 

It is a question that must be asked of the universe. And this is why 
philosophy and the study of religious traditions and history etc. is not some 
abstract boring intellectual enterprise: It is the very stuff that makes it possible to 
go on and live an engaged, attentive, productive life even though the world 


contains so much suffering and injustice. 


Q. Why do none your characters have pets? 

A. What about Myrna Mountweazel!? 

(Pets bore me. They’re so loving and generous and good.) 

Q. Why did you make the Colonel and Pudge bad at ironing? It’s like the simplest 
household task a person could hope to accomplish. 

A. Because it’s like the simplest household task a person could hope to 
accomplish. 

I wanted that moment to show them as kids, albeit very different ones: Pudge 
doesn't know how to use an iron because someone has always done his ironing 
for him, and the Colonel doesn’t know how to use an iron because he’s never 
worn anything that needed to be ironed. 

But neither of them knows the first thing about how to be an adult in the 
world. 

Q. In Alaska and Paper Towns you use a lot of nicknames. What's the reasoning 
behind that? 

A. It’s a way of writing about the relationship between the identities we're 
given (our names) and the ones we choose or adopt as we come of age 
(nicknames). Most of the nicknames in my books are nicknames that are given 
to, and accepted by, a character in his or her adolescence. Taking a nickname is a 
way of establishing identity and claiming some sovereignty over one’s self. So 
Miles will not only be Miles, the person named by his parents. He will also be 
Pudge, the person named by his peers. 

The relationship between these identities—and the shifting between them— 
is really interesting to me, because it’s a way of thinking about how in 
adolescence you go back and forth between identifying as part of your biological 
family and identifying as part of the social network you're building separate 


from that family. 


Questions about My Beliefs and Opinions 


Q. What's your favorite part of LFA? 

A. I’m not sure I have a favorite part. (For one thing, I wrote it a long time 
ago, and I haven't read it since it came out, so to be totally honest there’s a lot of 
it I don’t remember.) I guess I am still pretty proud of that line at the end about 
never needing to be hopeless because we can never be irreparably broken; that 
line seems to have meant something to a lot of people. (For instance, I recently 
saw it tattooed around a person’s neck.) 

Oh, and I still like the fox hat. 

Q. When and how did you find your Great Perhaps? 

A. Oh, I think the pleasure is in the seeking. That’s what I eventually realized. 

Q. I know you say that books belong to their readers. But do you ever share your 
take on ambiguous parts with Sarah, Hank, or anyone else? 

A. I love you guys. 

No. 

I’m just going to shorten Books Belong To Their Readers to BBTTR from 
here on out. 

Q. Have you ever heard a reading of Looking for Alaska that you disagree with? 

A. Oh, sure, of course. If people say that Looking for Alaska is a defense of 
Marxism, or an attack upon elm trees, or a book about caramelized onions, then 
I absolutely disagree with them. 

I also disagree absolutely with people who claim that Alaska is pornographic 
or that it encourages promiscuity or alcohol use or cigarette smoking or mixing 
vodka with milk. (.. which is a terrible idea.) 

A book is a conversation between a reader and a writer, but we both have to 


hold up our end of the bargain there. It’s possible to write a book terribly; it’s 


also possible to read a book terribly. (Witness, for instance, those who read Huck 
Finn as a defense of slavery.) 

Q. Do you wish that people would take the story as it is without endlessly 
searching for metaphors and deeper meaning? 

A. The story as it is includes metaphor and meaning and symbolism and all 
the rest. 

But there are lots of different ways to read a book well, and one of them is to 
be—as J. D. Salinger put it—the reader who reads and runs. I don't want to tell 
people how to read my books, or anyone's books. I do think there’s a lot to be 
gained from reading critically—I think it can help us feel less alone and more 
engaged and also help us better formulate ideas about our responsibilities to 
ourselves and to others. 

But I also think reading should be enjoyable. It should be fun. And if all the 
symbolism is working right, readers don’t have to be conscious of it for those 
elements to add power and emotional heft to the story. 

Q. Alaska is named after a place, and Miles, a unit of distance. Because of the 
book's title, it made me think of all the miles to get to Alaska, to reach that girl who 
was, in many ways, unreachable. Is that the way you thought of it? 

A. I don’t remember if that was intentional (I wrote Alaska a long time ago!), 
but this is an excellent example of a reader embracing her ownership of a novel 
to bring something interesting and meaningful to it. 

Q. Does it annoy you if people picture your characters as having a different race 
or appearance than you describe? 

A. If I recall correctly, I was conscious about not identifying either the 
Colonel or Alaska by race, so I'll continue not doing that. But yeah, I think those 


are certainly valid imaginings. 


Q. You have previously described Looking for Alaska as “Christian Fiction,” but 
more recently you seem to describe it as exploring multiple theistic and non-theistic 
responses to grief. Can you elaborate? 

A. Well, good Christian fiction can explore (and celebrate) multitheistic and 
non-theistic responses to grief, I would argue. I have a belief system and a 
religious tradition, but that does not necessarily invalidate other belief systems. 
(Many Christians will disagree with me on this front, but many other Christians 
will agree, including the Roman Catholic Church and my own Episcopalian 
Church.) 

Alaska certainly explores and arguably even extolls multi-theistic and non- 
theistic responses to the problem of suffering (from those put forth by the 
Buddha to the one put forth by the Colonel—“the labyrinth sucks but I choose 
it”). 

But Pudge’s personal response is quite a Christian one, insofar as the 
theological idea of radical hope (that hope and forgiveness are available to all, 
maybe even including the dead) is central to Pudge’s final conclusions about how 
to live in a world where suffering is distributed so unjustly. The idea he expresses 
at the very end of the novel—that he believes it is possible for he and Alaska both 
to attain mutual forgiveness—is a really super Christian idea. 

This is why it has always seemed odd to me that all the people who want to 
ban Looking for Alaska from schools claim it is offensive to their Christian values, 
when the core Christian values—radical hope, universal forgiveness—are the 
core values of the book’s final chapter. 

(For the record, I think the people who argue the opposite—that the end of 
the book is a bit didactic and heavy-handed—are not wrong. I just don't really 
care that it’s a bit heavy-handed. I wanted Pudge to be able to write that essay. I 


wanted him to be able to give and receive the forgiveness he so desperately 
needs, and I wanted him to be able to imagine a beautiful somewhere for Alaska.) 

Q. If you could go back, would you take out the blowjob scene in order to have the 
book reach a larger audience? 

A. No. 

I guess the book might have a broader audience without that scene, but if I 
wanted the broadest possible audience, I wouldn't write books at all. I'd write 
screenplays. 

I wrote that book almost ten years ago, and while I certainly don't think it’s 
perfect, I’m still proud of it. That means a lot to me. I'd be much less proud of it 
if I'd taken out a scene that’s central to the emotional arc of the book just so that 
it would be more acceptable to censors. And if people are reading the scene out 
of context, they aren't reading. There is no text without context. 

If a terrible blow job keeps Alaska from being taught in schools, that’s 
unfortunate. But what matters to me is that so many people have found the book 
and shared it with their friends and family. I could never have imagined that little 
book would be published in dozens of languages and read by so many hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

I’m very happy, and very grateful, and I stand by the massively unerotic blow 
job. 

Q. How do you properly pronounce “bufriedos”? 

A. BBTTR. 

Q. I don’t focus on the metaphors, symbols, and foreshadowing in your books. 
Does this bother you? 

A. No, it does not bother me. There is no one right way to read a book. 

(There are wrong ways, certainly: If you read Huck Finn and think it is a great 


defense of slavery, you are doing it wrong. But there are many right ways.) 


These Q&As exist to answer specific questions from people who are usually 
reading the book very closely and have intertextual questions about them. I 
answer those questions because A. it’s interesting and useful for me as a writer to 
think about this stuff, and B. I hope it might be interesting and useful to some 
minority of readers, and C. I like to get insight into other writers’ processes and 
so feel like mine should be fair game. 

The truth is, if the foreshadowing and the metaphors and everything else 
work, you don't need to be conscious of it—and you certainly don't need to be 
hunting for it. The foreshadowing will unsettle you whether you're aware of it or 
not, and when the twist comes, it won't feel like as much of a twist as it 
otherwise would've. 

And metaphor (which to me is not really distinct from “the beauty of the 
language” that you refer to above) is just another way to build the story and its 
inhabitants so that it will be real and alive to you as you read it. 

You don't need to think “smoking cigarettes is a symbol for adolescents’ self- 
destructive impulses” to know that smoking is bad for you, and these kids are 
aware that it’s bad for you. 

Your job as a reader is to read the book you want to read. You shouldn't 
worry too much about which book J want you to read, but rest assured: I am 
very, very happy when people like my books and find them helpful or interesting 
or fun or anything other than dreadfully boring. 

Q. What would you say to a girl like Alaska? 

A. You are helpful, and you are loved, and you are forgiven, and you are not 
alone. 

Q. Do you like Alaska as a person? 


A. I love her as a person. 


As for liking her: I’ve always sort of preferred people who are not entirely 
likable. 

Q. Why do authors use foreshadowing? 

A. It makes you nervous; it keeps you reading; and ultimately, anticipation 


makes for more interesting and engaging reading than surprise. 


Questions about Alaska’s Death 


Q. What do you think happened to Alaska? I know you don’t say it in the book, but 
what’s YOUR opinion? 

A. I knew when I started the book that we would never be inside Blue Citrus 
with her that night, and so I still don’t have any idea what happened to Alaska— 
which is to say that I genuinely don’t have an opinion. I really believe that your 
reading of a book I wrote is just as legitimate as my reading of a book I wrote. 
(It’s possible you can even read the book better than I can.) I know that’s not a 
terribly fulfilling answer, but it’s the only answer I have. Frankly, I kind of want 
you to be haunted by the unansweredness of the question, because I think being 
haunted by such things is a valuable part of being a person. 

Q. What happened the night Alaska died? Did she kill herself or was it an 
accident? 

A. This is going to be the answer to a lot of the questions y'all ask about 
Looking for Alaska: I don't know. 

The questions I didn’t answer in the book are questions I either didn’t want 
to answer or didn't feel like I should answer. 

I know I say this all the time, but I really believe it: Books belong to their 


readers. And if I were to speculate about something outside of the novel, my 


voice would inevitably be privileged over the voices of other readers, and I really 
don't want that. 

We have to live with ambiguity, and that’s a lot of what I was thinking about 
when I wrote the book. Sometimes, there are questions that NEED answering— 
did my friend kill herself or was it an accident, for instance—but that never get 
answered. 

I wrote the book because I wanted to explore whether it is possible to 
reconcile yourself to that ambiguity, to live with it and not let your anger and 
sadness over the lack of resolution take over your life. Is it possible to live a 
hopeful life in a world riddled with ambiguity? How can we go on in a world 
where suffering is distributed so unequally and so capriciously? 

So I knew from the moment I started the book that we would never be 
inside Blue Citrus with Alaska on that night. And I can’t know the answer to 
your question, because I can't get inside that car with her, either. 

Q. Do you have an idea of what Alaska’s last words were? 

A. No, I don't know her last words. From the moment I began to think about 
the story, I knew I'd never be inside the car with her that night, and that my 
readers wouldn't be, either. 

This is actually pretty much the whole reason I wanted Pudge to be obsessed 
with last words: I wanted him to believe in the value of dying declarations as a 
kind of closing of the book on a human life, but then to be denied that closure 
when it comes to the death of someone he loves. He is denied that closure in one 
way by not knowing whether she committed suicide, and he is denied that 
closure more abstractly by never knowing her last words. 

Q. Surely you must have some theories on whether Alaska killed herself or not. 


A. Surely I must. 


But here’s the thing: I left it ambiguous on purpose, right? I made this 
conscious decision not to be in that car with her, and to force all of us— 
including me—to try to find a way to live hopefully even in the face of eternally 
unanswerable questions. 

If I were now to speculate about that question, I would be giving you an out. 
I'd be letting you off the hook, and erasing the ambiguity. But that wouldn't be 
fair to Alaska (the character or the book). We have to live with ambiguity. We 
have to give ourselves over to it. The question is: How? How are we going to live 
in a universe where important questions will always go unanswered? 

Q. A friend of mine read Looking for Alaska and said Alaska should never have 
died and it was pointless. What would you say to her? 

A. I agree with your friend that death is infuriatingly pointless. But it’s also, 
really, really common. (I am reminded of the Onion headline: Despite Efforts, 
World Death Rate Remains Steady at 100%.) 

To me, Alaska is about loss and grief and struggling against the nihilism that 
many of us feel when confronted with death. So it could never have been about 
anything else, because I never had another story in mind. I wrote every word of 
the first half knowing the second half was coming, so I can’t imagine it any other 
way. If Pudge and the Colonel and Alaska had gone on having a rip-roaring time, 
then the book would've been about. ..what? 

Usually when characters die in books, it happens at the very end or the very 
beginning. I wanted it to happen in the middle, because I wanted readers to meet 
and care about and empathize with Alaska, and then to lose her, and then to have 
to make the same journey that Pudge and the Colonel and the rest of them are 
making. I wanted the reader to have to battle against that feeling of pointlessness 
and to find some hope in a life that includes unresolved and unresolvable grief. 


Q. Did Alaska commit suicide? 


A. Dunno. 


Questions about Symbols/Metaphors 


Q. Did the volcano candle stand for something? 

A. I guess one could read the obvious symbolism of Alaska’s volatility and 
unpredictability. But the candle is also a reminder that Alaska clearly spends a lot 
of time by herself, and it is an attempt to build a new thing from a bunch of 
burnt-up old things, which has some connections to Alaska as a character. 

Q. Does the Old Man represent a deity? 

A. Yes, he is often likened by various characters in various ways to a deity, 
albeit a frail one. 

Q. There are many similarities between the swan and Alaska. The Eagle uses both 
the swan and Alaska to preserve the rules. There’s a link between the white of the swan 
and the white flowers. And, both the swan and Alaska are beautiful, have troubled 
pasts, and hurt Pudge. Were you aware of this connection? 

A. That is really compelling. I don’t think I was conscious of it, but it holds 
together better than a lot of metaphors I did intend. 

The more I think about it, the more interesting it becomes. Swans are 
animals that we romanticize—endowing with nobility and beauty—but if you've 
ever actually encountered a swan, they're a hell of a lot more complicated than 
that. The complex (and flawed) ideas associating whiteness and purity resonate 
for both swans and Alaska, too. 

Most importantly, swans are traditionally associated with a passive beauty: 
They are things to be looked at. But in fact swans are capable of agency and 
power and biting people on the butt. 

I like it! 


Questions about Specific Quotations 


Q: Can you explain the ending of Looking for Alaska? 

A. Well, when I was writing “Alaska,” I wanted the end NOT to give us what 
we want, which is of course to know whether Alaska’s death was a suicide or an 
accident. The truth is that in our lives we are all going to encounter questions 
that should be answered, that deserve to be answered, and yet prove 
unanswerable. Can we find meaning to life without those answers? Can we find a 
way to acknowledge the reality (and injustice) of suffering without giving in to 
hopelessness? Those are the questions I think Miles is confronting at the end, 
and I wanted to argue that through forgiveness, it is possible to live a full and 
hopeful life—even if our world is saturated with injustice and loss. 

Q. Was the blow job scene based on something that actually happened? 

A. Right, let’s talk about the blow job. (I am not going to comment on my 
private sexual life, because. ..ew. No one wants that.) 

The oral sex scene in Looking for Alaska between Lara and Pudge takes place 
immediately before a far less sexually intimate but far more emotionally intimate 
encounter between Pudge and Alaska. 

The language in the oral sex scene is extremely clinical and distant and 
unsensual. The word “penis” is used rather than member or hot rod or whatever 
else you'll find inromance novels. The adverbs and adjectives that appear in that 
scene include weird, nervous, and quizzically. 

This is in very stark contrast to the scene where Pudge and Alaska kiss a few 
pages later: “Our tongues dancing back and forth in each other’s mouth until 
there was no her mouth and my mouth but only our mouths intertwined. She 
tasted like cigarettes and Mountain Dew and wine and Chap Stick. Her hand 


came to my face and I felt her soft fingers tracing the line of my jaw.” There’s a lot 


of evoking of senses in that paragraph (some might argue too much), and it’s 
much sexier and more passionate than the language used to describe the blow 
job. 

I wanted these two scenes to present a dramatic contrast because I wanted it 
to be clear 1. that Pudge and Lara were curious about each other, and interested 
in exploring, but not really that passionate about each other, whereas 2. Alaska 
and Pudge were clearly very passionate and caring and attentive in the way they 
kiss, and most importantly that 3. physical intimacy isn’t and can never be an 
effective substitute for emotional intimacy. 

It seemed to me pretty obvious that I was arguing against vapid sexual 
encounters in which no one has any fun and celebrating the underappreciated 
virtues of super-hot kissing in which everyone keeps their clothes on. (Some 
censors, clearly, feel otherwise, although most of them never read the blow job 
scene in context.) 

Also, while we're on the topic, let me just say how tired I am of seeing gauze- 
filtered teen sex scenes with candles and beautiful bodies that know exactly what 
to do, because I just don’t think that reflects the truth, which is awkward and 
messy and human. 

Q. Does it bother you that the drizzle/rain quote is used so often? 

A. No, I am totally delighted that people/rain/drizzle/hurricane has become 
so widely quoted online that an extensive tumblr is devoted to it. 

The original line was “If people were precipitation, I was drizzle and she was 
a hurricane,’ but then the brilliant Julie Strauss-Gabel stepped in and improved 
it, thank God. And then in the last big round of edits, I wanted to cut the line, 
and Julie was like, “Eh, I think we should keep it in,” and BOY, WAS SHE 
RIGHT.* 


Of course, I hope lots of people read (and buy!) Alaska, and that the p/r/d/q 
quote is not their only interaction with it, but that little quote has brought a lot 
of people to the book who otherwise might never have heard of it. 

* Julie was also like, “You should really use the word deadpan a bit less often 
in this novel.” Sadly, I ignored that advice. 

Q. Why did you decide to use the word disintegrating to describe the school after 
The Eagle told everyone of Alaska’s death, rather than say falling apart? 

A. These little language choices are really interesting and important to me, 
and it’s something I spend a lot of time thinking about, even though often 
especially in my early drafts the word choices often aren't particularly good. 

But because I have this uncommonly brilliant and thoughtful editor in Julie 
Strauss-Gabel, she is always calling word choice to my attention, and wondering 
whether there might be a more interesting way to say something, etc. 

What I like about the word disintegration in that moment is that it implies 
there had been up until then an integration. Pudge had assimilated into the 
culture of Culver Creek, and although certainly not all the students like each 
other, there is a feeling of balance and unity and integration: Almost everything 
that has occurred so far in the story has been either about people living on that 
campus or visiting it. 

There are no outside events at Culver Creek. You only see Jake when he 
visits. The kids on other basketball teams are only relevant when they come to 
campus. There are trips to McDonald’s and Coosa Liquors, but they’re all about 
Pudge and his fellow students. (In the case of the Coosa Liquors trip, Pudge 
never even gets out of the car.) 

This integrated life is totally destroyed with Alaska’s death, though. She 
doesn't even die among them: She dies off campus, away from this integrated 


world Pudge has created, and so what follows feels like a disintegration. 


Pudge later uses the phrase “falling apart” to describe the general condition 
of things in the universe, but in that intensely personal moment, it doesn't feel 
like a general falling apart. It feels like his specific, insulated world has 
disintegrated. 

Q. Where did you come up with the idea for, “No one can catch the motherfucking 
fox”? 

A. In high school, I had a friend who would wear a fox hat when breaking 
rules, and when asked why he was wearing a fox hat, he would always say, 
“Because no one can catch the motherfucking fox.’ 

That is the only true answer. 

Q. Was “from a hundred miles an hour to asleep in a nanosecond” supposed to 
foreshadow the way Alaska dies? 

A. Yup. I like foreshadowing, because as both a writer and a reader | value 
anticipation over surprise. 

Q. Is there significance to the Colonel calling Miles “Miles To Go Halter’? 

A. Halt Her. 

Q. Can you explain Alaska’s knock-knock joke? 

A. No one gets the knock-knock joke. It was a bad joke, and Julie told me to 
cut, and I should’ve listened. If they ever give me a chance to release like a 
“revised and updated” version of the novel, it will be the exact same book only 
without the goddamned knock-knock joke. 

So the joke is: You say, “It’s a knock-knock joke. You start,’ and then the 
person says “Knock Knock,’ and then you say, “Who's there?” and then the 
person realizes that they’ve been had, that one cannot start a knock-knock joke 
without knowing the end of the knock-knock joke. So when you say “Who's 
there?” the other person has a slight little self-deprecating chuckle over not 


having realized from the beginning that s/he was going to end up in this pickle. 


I had all kinds of super symbolic reasons for this knock-knock joke about 
Alaska asking Pudge, “who’s there?” and Pudge not being able to answer, about 
his failure to really know Alaska, about how her air of mystery was mostly about 
his just not being very perceptive, etc. etc., all of which was stupid and irrelevant 
because no one gets the joke. 

Q. “Through a buggy twilight, I walked to the pay phone, which was drilled into 
the wall between Rooms 44 and 45. On both sides of the phone, dozens of phone 
numbers and esoteric notes were written in pen and marker (205.555.1584; Tommy to 
airport 4:20;773.573.6521; ]G—Kuffs?).” Who’s number is that? 

A. The 773 number was my cell phone number until 2007. 

It is now someone else’s cell phone number in all likelihood, so please don’t 
call it. 

(A handful of people called me over the years, and it was always okay, but it 
turns out that I am a much more introverted and anxious person that | 
understood myself to be at the time of writing the novel, when I was only 
imagining these interactions abstractly.) 

Kuffs was my nickname in high school, because I once said that Christian 
Slater never made a bad movie. 

Q. Can you explain the significance of the last few sentences? 


A. It is an invocation of hope in the life of the world to come. 


Questions about Culver Creek 


Q. Is “bufriedo” pronounced bu-FRY-do or bu-FREE-do? 
A. Well, first let me say that books do not belong to their authors. Books 


belong to the reader. So you can pronounce bufriedo however you'd like; my 


pronunciation of it is not inherently better than yours. But now that we've got 
the philosophical question out of the way, I say buh-FREE-doh. 

Q. Are bufriedos real? 

A. Sort of. There was a similar thing at the boarding school I attended called 
a crispito. A chimichanga is basically a deep-fried burrito. I imagine bufriedos 
tasting a bit fried-er than chimichangas, but again, the way I imagine things is 
totally irrelevant because books belong to their readers. 

Q. What about Culver Creek is realistic, and what isn’t? 

A. The physical setting of Culver Creek is very, very similar to the physical 
place where I went to boarding school, Indian Springs School. There’s a lake and 
an evil swan and a barn and there was an unairconditioned dorm circle when I 
was a student. (The dorms are now much nicer.) It’s an excellent school. 
Attending Indian Springs made my life possible, and I am very grateful to the 
school and its teachers. 

Q. How much of the Culver Creek school was actually true about Indian Springs? 

A. The dorms are vastly different, and the barn where Alaska and Pudge and 
Takumi and everyone spend the night is no longer there. 

The physical campus of Indian Springs is very similar to the physical campus 
of Culver Creek, and I do think it’s a great place to seek your Great Perhaps. The 
novel is fictional—although it was inspired in uncountable ways by my high 
school experiences—but this isn’t: Indian Springs really is a magical place to go 
to high school. And I continue to be impressed and inspired by the student there. 

Q. So why would there be a boarding school that does not provide at least a 
window unit to their boarding students in this day and age? 

A. All the things in the book that seem really improbable are just things from 
my boarding school that I assumed would read as plausible because they had 


happened. 


So, yeah, my boarding school did not (at the time) have AC. Window units 
were only available if you got a letter from a doctor saying you had asthma. 
We were all obsessed with developing asthma, of course. Having asthma 


seemed like winning the lottery to me. 


Questions about Pudge 


Q. Do you think that Pudge chose to “seek a great perhaps” by going to Culver Creek 
or was he always going to be sent there because that’s where his dad went? 

A. That’s an interesting question, and it gets into the subtle way that privilege 
functions throughout the entire novel. 

If you're like most American teenagers and you announce to your parents 
that you wish to attend boarding school so that you can seek your Great 
Perhaps, your parents will say, “Yeah, no.” This may be because they don’t want 
you to leave the house yet; more likely it is because they don’t have 30,000 spare 
dollars to pay for a year’s tuition and board. 

Pudge is privileged in many ways, and what he sees as “seeking a Great 
Perhaps” other people might see as an expensive lark where he wastes his 
opportunities by drinking too much wine and not studying enough. And I think 
it’s fair to assume that if Pudge hadn't come from this relatively privileged 
background, he wouldn't’ve found himself at the Creek. He would've had to find 
a different way to seek his Great Perhaps. 

But at its core, your question gets to free will, and to what extent we are 
governed by our backgrounds and experiences. I can’t answer that question here. 
I will keep trying to write stories that poke at that question from various angles, 
though, and hopefully together we'll learn more about whether the fault is in our 


stars or in ourselves. 


Q. Miles promises his dad that he won’t smoke/drink, but he starts doing so right 
when he gets to Culver Creek. Did you intentionally make him a weak-minded 
character? 

A. Oh, I think Miles is probably just lying to his father. You know, as one 
does. I don’t think he has any intention of clean living at Culver Creek. 

But yeah, Miles is weak-willed. He engages in self-destructive behavior and 
fails to recognize the seriousness of the self-destructive behavior around him. He 
doesn't take full advantage of his extraordinarily privileged opportunities. He 
gives money to tobacco companies, which do not deserve his money. 

And he drinks horrible wine when he could afford to drink better wine, 
which is one of the worst sins of all. 

But let me submit to you that we are all weak-willed, that we all participate 
in destructive systems, that we all fail to use our opportunities as fully as we 
might, and that the whole business of being a reader (and also being a person) is 
empathizing with the flawed and uncertain people we meet in books and in life. 
Miles is not simply heroic, but neither is your friend. Neither is anyone. 

And for the record, he does make some changes. (Most notably, you don’t see 
him drinking in the second half of the book.) 

Q. Pudge seems to lack autonomy and only does what he’s told to do. Is this 
intentional? 

A. Yeah, he starts to affect the action in the second half of the novel, but he is 
very conscious of this passivity. (He calls himself drizzle to Alaska’s hurricane, 
and the tail to his friends’ comet.) This inability to act is part of what keeps him 
from following Alaska out to the pay phone, a decision that he'll have to live 
with for the rest of his life. 

It was important to me when writing the story that Pudge not be blameless. 


It’s natural to feel guilty in the wake of a friend’s death, but usually, you can 


eventually say to yourself, “You know what? This wasn’t actually my fault. There 
was really nothing I could’ve done.” But in Pudge’s case (arguably like Alaska’s 
case with her own mother), there is something he should’ve done. He should’ve 
followed her to the pay phone. He should’ve stopped her from leaving. He 
should've acted. 

And that’s a much more complicated kind of guilt to live with. Alaska’s death 
still isnt his fault, of course. But he will always know he could’ve—and 
should’ve—stopped her. 

The question for me becomes whether you can find a way to live with 
yourself, whether forgiveness is still available to you even though the person you 
need to forgive you is gone. Alaska can never reconcile that question for herself 
with regards to her own mother. Pudge does eventually find an answer that 
brings him comfort, but along the way he has to become much more proactive 


about his life and his choices. 


Questions about Alaska 


Q. Did you intentionally focus less on descriptions of Alaska as opposed to the effect 
that she had on people? 

A. Yeah, that was very intentional. 

Like, the first time Pudge and Alaska have a real conversation, she’s sitting 
next to him in the dark and he can't really see her. And throughout the story, 
there are times when he’s looking at her without seeing her, or there’s something 
between them that prevents him from seeing her whole face, or he only sees the 
back of her head, etc. etc. etc. 

That was all meant to indicated how incompletely he sees Alaska, something 


she mentions to him again and again. But in all his fascination with her, he can't 


help but romanticize her, which makes it difficult for him to understand the 
reality and seriousness of her pain. 

Q. Alaska’s belief that she indirectly killed her mother seems gimmicky. How 
would Alaska be different if both her parents had still been alive? 

A. Fair enough; it is a little gimmicky. (Such things happen, though.) Bear in 
mind that Alaska didn’t kill her mother. Guilt is a very common response to the 
loss of a parent or loved one. One always feels that something should've been 
done, and the worst of it is when something actually should’ve been done, but 
didn’t get done because you are just a regular human being and screw up a 
million times a day in a million little ways. 

That’s really what I was trying to get at: The universe is very capricious in the 
way that it punishes negligence. Usually, you don't die if texting while driving. 
Occasionally, you do. 

As to your question, it’s so hard to speculate, even with fictional characters, 
about how their lives would be different if you removed central experiences. 
From my perspective, Alaska had some pretty serious emotional problems that 
werent about her mother but instead were probably about the way her brain 
was wired. 

But all that stuff is so interdependent. One of the reasons I find therapy so 
useful and interesting is that you can’t really separate nature from nurture. 

Q. Can you relate to the character of Alaska? 

A. Sure. I was pretty reckless when I was in high school, and I have 
periodically lived with depression, and I really struggled against self-destructive 
impulses. 

But there are also of course a lot of ways in which I wasn't like Alaska. I 
wasn t living with grief the way she was, and I also had a better support network. 


(Also, I wasn't a girl.) 


I also never drove drunk. Driving drunk always seemed really crazy to me 
because you could hurt someone else. Of course, what I never thought through in 
high school was that when I hurt myself, I was also hurting other people, 
especially the people (like my parents) who loved me the most. 

Q. What color was Alaska’s hair? 

A. The same dark mahogany color of her coffin, according to Pudge. 

Q. Does Alaska have a mood disorder? 

A. I'm not a psychiatrist, so I’m not going to take a guess at that. 

I think Alaska is clearly struggling and in a lot of pain, though. And I think 
it’s particularly difficult for her because she feels alone in that pain, which is what 
really (in my experience, anyway) makes suffering unbearable and makes one 
experience real despair. 

But the weird thing about depression is that it tends to further isolate you 
from people, thereby making it ever-harder for anyone to bridge the gap and 
really hear you in the way you need to be heard. So it becomes progressively 
more difficult to feel that you aren't alone with your pain, which can make the 
despair feel permanent and unsolvable. 

This is the most insidious thing about depression, I think: It makes itself 
more powerful by dragging you away from the world outside of yourself. 

So I don’t want to diagnose Alaska, but certainly she lives with terrible pain, 
and I think she clearly feels isolated by it, and I wanted to try to reflect that in the 


phenomenon in the story. 


Questions about Takumi 


Q. Did Takumi have a crush on Lara? 


A. I am going to be totally honest with you: 


You have to remember I wrote this book a long time ago. I remember there 
being a moment near the end of the story when Takumi and Lara are holding 
hands, but it’s possible that 1. I wrote it and then later cut it, or that 2. I never 
wrote it but imagined it or that 3. I neither wrote nor imagined it but saw it in 
the movie script and liked it, or 4. that I read it in some fan fiction. 

Anyway, I can't even tell you guys if it’s canon because I don’t remember. But 
it’s not canon just because I mentioned it in this answer. The text of the novel is 


the only source material for the novel! BBTTR! etc. 


Questions about Pudge and Alaska’s Relationship 


Q. Since Pudge misimagined Alaska, do you believe that people who ship them are 
misimagining her as well? 

A. Not necessarily. Stories belong to their readers, and if I did my job, there 
are a bunch of different good readings of the book. 

But I think there’s a strong case to be made from the story that Pudge and 
Alaska really loved each other and were in many says suited to each other. 

Obviously, one wishes that Pudge could’ve understood the seriousness of 
Alaska’s pain earlier, and that Alaska could’ve done a better job of reaching out 
to him. But when I think about those two characters, I never think of them as 
merely manipulative or merely misimagining. To me, they're people. Young 
people, no less. 

It’s very hard to love someone well, especially when you are doing it for the 
first time. 

Q. Alaska is described as beautiful, but is this only because Pudge was the one 
describing her and he was in love with her? 


A. That’s a really important question. 


One of the challenges of reading a novel that’s written in the first person is 
that you have to decide how much to trust the narrator. In Catcher in the Rye, for 
instance, Holden Caulfield shows you over and over again that he is an inveterate 
liar, but for some reason you still kind of suspect that he is telling you the truth. 
In other novels (American Psycho comes to mind), the narrator is clearly 
unreliable. 

In Alaska, I think Pudge is trying his best to be accurate to his experience and 
memory, but it’s also clear he is writing all this down at some point in the future. 
From the structure of the novel and from a few moments of foreshadowing, I 
think it’s pretty clear by the end of the book that he knew about Alaska’s death 
before he started telling the story. 

And when you look back at the dead, I think they are inevitably more 
beautiful. Plus, you're absolutely right that when you're romantically enthralled 
with someone, you see that person as more beautiful than other people might. So 
I think Pudge’s descriptions of her beauty are probably shaped by his memory 
and his experience. (And while some other people—Takumi and Jake for instance 
—also find her physically attractive, the Weekday Warriors never express much 
physical attraction to her.) 

Q. Was your intention to make Alaska fall in love with Miles? 

A. My intention was for it to be a complicated mess that was totally 
impossible to parse, just like real romantic interactions between teenagers in 
high school. (And also adults after high school.) 

I don't think we feel only one thing in our lives. I don’t think it’s as simple as 
either A. being in love or B. not being in love. I think our feelings for each other 
are really complicated and motivated by an endless interconnected web of 
desires and fears. 


I wanted to reflect that as best I could. 


Questions about the Film 


Q. Why was the Looking for Alaska movie shelved? 

A. Looking for Alaska does not feature a comic book superhero or flying 
dragons or hypersexualized vampires. 

Maybe they will make it someday (the script is beautiful), but I don’t mind if 
it never becomes a movie. There’s something wonderful and magical about that 
book belonging to US, you know? Daniel Radcliffe will forever be Harry Potter, 
but Alaska is still Alaska and Pudge is still Pudge. There’s something wonderful 
about that, and I’m so grateful that the book continues to find readers even 
without the big marketing push of a movie adaptation. 

Q. What would you think if Looking for Alaska became a webseries rather than a 
movie? 

A. That would be cool, except I do not own the movie rights to Looking for 
Alaska. (Paramount owns them.) 

Q. Why did you sell the movie rights to Paramount rather than a less commercial 
studio? 

A. In 2005, when Looking for Alaska first came out, the book was selling a 
couple hundred copies a week. Traditionally, a book’s first few months are its 
best selling months. So in those days I was making about $350 a week in 
royalties. This is a nice amount of money, but it works out to $18,200 a year, and 
it is taxed as self-employment income, so it actually works out to quite a bit less 
than that. And every indication was that my income over time would go down, 
not up, as it does for almost all books. 

At the time, I was moving from Chicago to New York in order to follow my 


fiancee to graduate school, which meant I was about to be unemployed. Then a 


movie studio came along and offered me what was to me an ungodly, life- 
changing amount of money in exchange for the movie rights to my book. 

I did not care (and honestly do not care) if they ever made a movie. All I knew 
was that moving to New York with a fiancee in graduate school was suddenly 
possible, whereas before it had been impossible. I would've sold the movie rights 
to We Only Make Shitty Movies Incorporated if they'd made that move possible. 

But for the record, since then I’ve made very different decisions about my 
movie rights, even though the results have been basically the same. 

I optioned Paper Towns to Mandate, a company that makes tons of indie 
features including many high school movies (like Juno). 

And I optioned The Fault in Our Stars to Fox 2000, which traditionally does 
very well when adapting literary novels, from Water for Elephants to Why We 
Broke Up to The Book Thief. 

Do I regret selling the Looking for Alaska rights to Paramount? As noted 
elsewhere, I will be delighted if a good film is ever made from the book, but it is 
a great blessing of a different kind to be able to have a book that manages 
somehow to find new readers every year without big Hollywood marketing, and 


that can still be read without expectation or preconceptions. 


Other Questions 


Q. Do you have any teaching suggestions for Looking for Alaska? 

A. Yes. There are discussion guides available for both “Looking for Alaska” 
and “Paper Towns,’ which can be downloaded here. They’re pretty good. A lot of 
schools teach “Looking for Alaska,’ so there may also be teachers’ guides created 
by teachers you can find online. If I were to teach Alaska, I would ask: What is the 


point of death? and What is the point of literature? and In an essentially and 


irreperably broken world, is there cause for hope? That is not really much of a lesson 
plan, though. 

Q. Do you plan on writing a sequel to Looking for Alaska? 

A. I don't plan on writing a sequel to any of my books at the moment. I feel 
like I left Pudge and the Colonel and Lara and Takumi where I wanted them to 
be. My grandmother taught me to never say never, but certainly there will not be 
a sequel in the foreseeable future. 

Q. Did you know an Alaska? 

A. That is the rare question that is too personal. 

Q. Why have your books gotten “cleaner” over time? 

A. I think The Fault in Our Stars is (for lack of a better word) dirtier than 
Katherines or Paper Towns. It certainly contains more sex and f-bombs. 

But Alaska is my dirtiest book so far, I suppose, except maybe WGWG. Why? 
I wanted to write about sexuality and substance abuse because it felt true to the 
characters, who are in many ways more screwed up and self-destructive than the 
characters in my other books. 

When you're a teenager, you're doing all kinds of important things for the 
first time, and in writing Alaska I wanted to deromanticize some of those firsts. 

Q. What were some working titles for Looking for Alaska? 

A. Misremembering Alaska 

White Flowers and Warm Malt Liquor 

Alaska 

The Great Perhaps 

Searching for Alaska 

Waiting for Alaska 


Famous Last Words 


There were many others. Looking for Alaska was suggested by my friend 
Keir Graff (who had not read the book at the time). 

Q. What would you say to my friend who believes that it's you perving on girls, 
not Pudge? 

A. Look, both the reader and the writer have a job when it comes to books. 
The writer’s job is to give the reader some words to work with. The reader’s job 
is to make the best book s/he possibly can using those words. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, but: If your friend cannot separate fiction 
from its author, then she’s not doing her job as a reader. This whole idea that 
authors who write about teenagers have some kind of romanticfixation on 
teenagers is really weird to me. No one ever accused Judy Blume of perving on 
teenagers, but it happens to male authors frequently. 

So, yeah, let me just say this: Nothing personal, but I find high school 
students—all of them—completely and overwhelmingly unhot. 

Q. My friends and I went to America and bought Strawberry Hill wine. We also 
made up ambrosia. Both tasted piss. 

A. Yes, well, welcome to America! 

Q. This is not so much a question as a thanks. When I was younger, I lost one of 
my closest friends, and we weren't given the gift of ambiguity in his death, as we knew 
that he did indeed kill himself. It was very hard on our circle of friends, and this 
summer, LFA helped me get through it and finally put all that pain to rest, six years 
after the fact. I will be forever grateful for the solace this book gave me. Thank you. 

A. I’m sorry about your friend. 

I’m also really grateful that you felt like I captured something authentic 
about the experience of loss and grief, and that it resonated even years later. 

You did the work, though: You found the solace. You lived with and in and 


through pain and kept going, so give yourself some credit, too. I’m very glad if 


my little book could be helpful, but it was your reading of it more than my 
writing of it that made the consolation possible. 

So thank you. 

Q. Did the candle wax volcano inspire the cover? 

A. The cover had a candle on it because the original cover featured only the 
smoke, but then certain bookstore chains that are no longer in business said they 
wouldn't carry the cover face-out unless a candle was added because the smoke 
“looked like cigarette smoke.’ (Of course, it is cigarette smoke.) 

So the candle is unrelated to Alaska’s volcano. 

Q. Why is “Looking for Alaska” not capitalized on the cover? What about the 
before and after divisions? 

A. I didn’t make those capitalization decisions; they were made by the book’s 


designer, so you'd have to ask her. 


An Abundance of Katherines 


Questions about An Abundance of Katherines 
(SPOILERS!) 


OTE: This page is for people who have read An Abundance of Katherines. 
As such, it contains numerous huge spoilers. If you have not read 
Katherines, kindly avert your eyes. Questions about the book can be asked here. 
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Questions about Writing and Inspiration 


Q. What inspired you to write An Abundance of Katherines? 

A. I'm really interested in why we are all so obsessed with mattering—why 
people in our historical moment are so fixated on fame and notoriety and leaving 
a legacy. (It says something the word “individual” did not take on its current 
meaning until the 18th century.) So that was part of it. Also, at some point in 
your adolescence you become aware that you are not quite so special as you've 
been led to believe, and this is a pretty difficult thing to reconcile, and I wanted 
to write about a young man who was experiencing that in the most extreme way 
possible. 

Also, I wanted to write a book about getting dumped, because Pd just been 
dumped when I decided to write the book. But then I started dating the woman 
who is now my wife very early in the process of writing the book, so I had to 
write this story of a bitter, angry guy railing against his exes while I myself was 
falling in love. 

Q. What was your inspiration for Colin? 

A. I'd been interested in child prodigies ever since I read Salinger, so that was 
a big part of it, probably. I’m very conscious of the debt that I, like all YA writers, 
owe to Salinger, but I’m also very conscious of the size of his shadow. The Glass 
kids—Salinger’s original prodigies—are more than sixty years old now. I wanted 
to try to write about a different kind of prodigy with a different set of anxieties. 

Q. It seems unrealistic that Colin would have so many girlfriends named 
Katherine. How did you pick the number nineteen? 

A. Well, it’s totally unrealistic that Colin would have so many girlfriends, let 
alone girlfriends named Katherine. I wanted it to be a high enough number that 
it was completely impossible. (I chose 19 because it is prime—but more than 17 


and less than 23.) 


You eventually learn that Colin’s definition of “dating” a girl is very different 
from, like, anyone else’s definition, but even so, it’s a ridiculously high number. 

I wanted to establish right at the outset that this was not going to be a typical 
realistic fiction novel, but instead something of a magically realist one. In all of 
my books, there are fantastical elements—I grew up reading and loving magical 
realism, and I think it made me unafraid of telling impossible stories as if they 
weren't impossible. 

With Katherines, | wanted these fantastical elements to be grounded in 
reality, but only just barely. (Like, it is possible if you live in the city of Chicago to 
date 19 girls named Katherine. It just isn’t...you know...possible.) Colin’s entire 
life is lived out on that edge of possibility, and what causes him so much pain is 
that the process of growing up is pulling him away from being oh-so-special 
toward being just another human. 

I wanted to try to express that phenomenon in a bunch of different ways. 

Q. Katherines is written in third person unlike the rest of your books. Why? Did 
you ever try writing in first person? 

A. I felt like KATHERINES needed to be written in third person, because it’s 
about a guy whose brain does not lend itself to narratives, and who struggles to 
tell stories in ways that other people find interesting. 

For a while I tried to write it in first person with all these tangents and 
footnotes to the foot and the story never really moving forward. But it was 
infuriating to read, and I felt like it was already challenging enough to empathize 
with Colin. 

My hope was that creating a little narrative distance would make it easier to 
understand Colin. 

Q. Do you have saved drafts of when the novel was in first person? Can we read 


them? 


A. I do have those drafts, yes, and you can read them all if you outlive me, 
because they will all go to a university library. 

But until then, I don’t want to share any of my work in pre-published form, 
because I worked very hard to make the book I wanted to make and I don’t want 
to compromise the story by introducing competing narratives—particularly ones 
I’m not happy with. 

Q. Where did you come up with the idea for the footnotes? And where was the first 
one used? 

A. In college, I often felt like most of the really interesting stuff in academic 
nonfiction was in the footnotes, because that’s where the author’s voice came 
through. 

Also, I'd read Infinite Jest by David Foster Wallace, which contains a lot of 
endnotes, and I loved them, because: 

1. They can function as a kind of competing narrative that comments upon 
and—for lack of a better word—problematizes the central narrative. 

2. Also, sometimes exceptionally intelligent people (like David Foster 
Wallace or Colin or E. Lockhart’s Ruby Oliver) feel this need to qualify and 
refine and analyze everything they say, because they feel this urge to be both 
understood and intellectually precise. They want to be both very clear and very 
accurate. Footnotes can serve as a way of attempting to achieve that precision and 
clarity. 

But I think that at least on some levels, precision and clarity are in 
competition with each other.* As discussed in the novel, human memory is not 
in the accuracy business; it’s in the narrative business. Colin eventually starts to 
feel that when it comes to being understood, telling stories empathetically works 


best. 


* Like, eventually footnotes and endnotes and footnotes-within-footnotes 
and so on in the ceaseless attempt to be clear in precisely what you are trying to 
say leads to the reader being confused and annoyed and altogether less engaged. 

Q. Colin is so very different from most of your characters in that he is often seen 
as less empathetic/sympathetic and has a sort of atypical brain that may make it 
harder to relate to him. Why did you decide to write a character like him? 

A. So we tend to imagine love monolithically, especially when we're talking 
about romantic love. There is this assumption that everyone’s experience of 
romantic love is identical, and that romantic love is this THING sitting out there 
somewhere that you eventually stumble upon (or as the saying goes, fall in to). 

But in fact, romantic love is different for every person who experiences it, 
because all of our brains are wired differently, and this is especially the case for 
someone like Colin, whose brain is exceptionally good at making certain kinds 
of connections but not particularly good at making connections that would 
traditionally be seen as emotional. 

I wanted to write about this, and even find a way to celebrate it, because I do 
not think it’s fair only to imagine romantic love as a thing. And so I wanted to 
write about Colin, because I wanted to argue that people like Colin can and do 
make emotional connections; we just aren't defining the words emotion and love 
broadly enough when we talk about them. 

Plus I wanted to write a story about story (I’m kind of obsessed with stories 
and what they do/why they matter; see also, TFiOS), and I wanted to write about 
a character for whom understanding the importance and nature of narrative is a 
matter of legitimately high stakes—so his kind of a brain was a natural fit for the 
theme. 

Q. Were there any other title ideas? 


A. No, I actually came up with the title before I came up with the book. 


After college, for a strange project that is too complicated even to get into 
right now, I created this fictional bibliography of books written by a fictitious 
author, and one of them was called, An Abundance of Katherines and was about an 
anagrammatic genius. It was just a total throwaway thing; the same fictitious 
author wrote many other books about many other obscure topics. But that one 
stuck with me. 

Q. When you were writing the book, did you come up with personalities for the 
different Katherines or were they just numbers? 

A. Not really. Very early on in the process of writing the book, I wrote a draft 
of the long list that Colin finally shares with Lindsey when he’s learned some 
things about how to organize facts into narratives. 

Obviously, I had to rewrite the list a lot as I discovered things about the plot 
and the Katherines, but the important thing to me was that Colin really doesn't 
distinguish among them (except for K-19), because to Colin this whole process is 
identical, and he’s so focused on HIS role in it (as dumpee) that everyone else is 
dehumanized/diminished. 

Q. How did you come up with the unique format in which you wrote the book? 

A. The structure of the book was all about trying to deconstruct what makes 
a story work, what organizational tactics help a narrative make sense in the mind 
of one’s audience. 

This is something Colin struggles with very openly, but in a way all the 
characters in the novel are dealing with the problem of story—or at least the 
problem of collecting and sharing their stories in a way that will make people 
listen and pay attention. 

So the novel has 19 chapters for obvious reasons, but it’s interspersed with 
these jumbled flashbacks through which Colin is trying to organize his thoughts 


and feelings. 


This was meant to reflect the relationship we have between chronological 
narrative and emotional narrative. 

Q. Colin mentions the hole he feels in his stomach. Did you get the idea because 
you had felt it before? 

A. I wrote all these stories in high school and college in which I called that 
gnawing stomach pain “the night feeling,” because for most of my life I 
experienced it primarily at night. 

(The feeling, insofar as I can tell, is some variant of 
worry/fear/sadness/insecurity/etc. I still get it, although now I often feel the 
physical pain of sadness or anxiety in different places, especially the center of my 
chest, which is why you will sometimes notice me pressing my ribcage when I’m 
on stage or in public or talking to someone.) 

So that particular observation came from my own past. But more generally 
when writing Katherines I was interested in how false the distinctions are 
between mind, spirit, and body. Constructing the mind as separate from the 


body can be useful at times, but it can also be really destructive, as it is for Colin. 


Why Did I... 


Q. Why the Archduke Franz Ferdinand? 

A. He’s a good example of someone who mattered very much to human 
history, but didn't really do anything to matter. History came for Franz 
Ferdinand, not the other way around. That interested me because Colin is 
obsessed with how you matter (and whether the extent to which you matter 
historically is the measure of one’s life). 


Q. Why did you choose a Muslim character for Colin’s best friend? 


A. I wanted to write a character to counter Colin, so who was thoughtful and 
religious without being dogmatic. Also, I'd studied the Islamic world in college 
and had a number of Muslim friends in high school and college. I guess I chose 
to make Hassan a Muslim because I felt like I wasn’t seeing enough Muslim 
characters in novels, and like the ones I did see were defined entirely by their 
faith, when in fact “Muslim” is, for most Muslims, one identity among many. 
(One can be a Muslim and a feminist and a nerdfighter and an American and so 
on.) So I wanted to write a character who was faithful, and thoughtful about his 
religiosity, but not someone who was dominated by it—this in contrast to Colin, 
who is dominated by the identity of “child prodigy.” 

Q. Why did you decide to write Katherines in third person instead of first? 

A. Well, the story is about a guy who can't tell stories, so it seemed like it 
would be even harder to read, and even more discursive/experimental/self- 
indulgent, to write the whole thing in first person. I felt like in the end that 
would just do a disservice to the reader, even though it would have been really 
fun for me. Also, I'd never written in third person before, and I wanted to try it. 

Q. Why did you choose tampon strings for the business that Lindsey’s mother 
runs? 

A. Yeah, good question. 

1. This is going to sound crazy, but I spent a lot of time trying to think of 
something that Colin would think of as behaving like light, and after all that time 
thinking about it, I could never think of anything other than millions of tampon 
strings blowing in the wind. 

2. There are—or were in 2006, anyway—still textile factories in the 
American South, and some of those textile factories had been reduced due to 


outsourcing to producing one specific product, and when I was in high school, a 


friend of mine explained her hometown to me by saying that every adult she'd 
ever known worked at a tampon string factory. 

3. It seemed like a gentle and funny way to get at Colin’s massive discomfort 
with actual human women. Like, obviously he is obsessed with romantic 
relationships and being in them, but he is also majorly freaked out by the reality 
of girls, because he is so busy romanticizing them. 

Q. Why the name “Katherine”? 

A. It has nothing to do with Hank’s wife (who was not his wife at the time). 

I chose the name Katherine for an extremely fancy and metaphorically 
complex reason: It is good for anagramming. It contains the right mix of 
consonants and vowels. Also, helpfully, it contains both the word “heart” and the 
word “tears.” 

Q. Why did you name Lindsey’s boyfriend Colin too? 

A. Well, there’s a lot of name play in this book (and also in Will Grayson, Will 
Grayson). In Katherines, some of it is about repetition and mirroring, I guess: 
Colin sees the women in his life so narrowly that they just become this single 
monolithic thing, the katherines. 

In Lindsey’s case, though, Colin and TOC are opposites in many ways. 
They're physically opposite; they have very different worldviews; they represent 
a different set of opportunities (Colin, the big city; TOC, staying home forever); 
and they also like different Lindseys. In a way, she has a boy for each of the ways 
she thinks of herself, and she has to decide which Lindsey is really Lindsey in 
order to decide which boy she really wants to be with. 

Q. Is there a reason that the majority of the main characters in your books don’t 
have siblings? 


A. I think of it as a very subtle way of being able to torture my brother. 


Q. Why did you decide to call Chase, Fulton, and Colin by JATT, SOCT, and 
TOC? Was it to emphasize how Colin and Hassan see them as different? 

A. Maybe. I never thought of it in precisely that way, but that makes a lot of 
sense. One usually doesn’t associate acronyms and initialisms with other 
humans, so it is a way of expressing the distance Hassan and Colin feel from 
those guys. 

But yeah, that’s basically what I was trying to do, although I don't know that 
I would've characterized it that way before you explained it to me. 

Q. Why did you choose the name “Colin”? 

A. He’s constantly callin’ his ex-girlfriend. That’s about it. 

(The word singleton means a person who is not a conjoined twin. So you and 
I and almost very human alive on the planet are singletons. And obviously the 
idea that Colin cannot be as physically/emotionally connected to other people as 


he wants is important to the book.) 


Questions about My Beliefs/Opinions 


Q. Why do you seem to have less affection for Katherines than for your other books? 

A. I like Katherines! I do! I do not think of it as less good than my other 
books; I just think it’s very different. It’s a comic novel, and a zany one, but I’m 
just as proud of it as I am of my other books. 

To be honest, I’m not a huge fan of any of my books. I always feel very 
conscious of the times I ran up against the limit of my talent, or failed to make 
something clear, or might've made a better joke, or could've been more 
emotionally honest, or whatever. That’s just the nature of the enterprise, I think. 

Q. You often say you can't remember certain things in the novel. Does this mean 


you rarely reread your books? 


A. I never re-read my books. (I re-read both Katherines and Paper Towns years 
ago for movie things, but I would never re-read them for fun.) There are several 
reasons for this: 

1. The world contains a lot of books—far more than I can ever read—and to 
read my own books seems weird and narcissistic. 

2. It’s not a pleasant experience for me, because I’m always thinking of all the 
things I could’ve done differently and better, and wanting to go back and change 
things. 

3. When a book comes out, I really truly feel done with it. Like, I’m very 
happy to talk about it with people, and I’m definitely interested in people’s 
reactions to it, and I want to do everything I can to help the book find its widest 
possible audience. But by that point, I’ve read the thing hundreds of times. That’s 
enough. :) 

Q. Why do you think so many adults recommend Katherines more so than your 
other books? 

A. To be frank with you, I think it appeals to teachers and librarians because 


it is the way to teach and share my work that involves the least sex. 


Questions about Specific Quotations 


Q. Are you aware that the quotation, “What is the point of being alive if you don’t at 
least try to do something remarkable?” has been quoted more than ten thousand times 
on twitter? 

A. Yes, I am aware. For the record, I think there are many meanings to a life 
that is not lived in pursuit of the remarkable. Life is a series of very small 
gestures and that if you ignore those little gestures in pursuit of some ill- 


thought-out vision of greatness, you stand a fair chance of ending up really 


unhappy and also historically unhelpful regardless of whether you meet your 
constructed definition of remarkability. (Let us think, for instance, of Kim 
Kardashian.) But, I mean, Colin does say that in the novel. I do wish twitter 
would attribute the quote to him and not to me, though. :) 

Q. Why did you choose to write the parts in the cave as solely dialogue with no 
description? 

A. I've read a lot of stories that used similar constructions to get across an 
idea of physical remove or sensory deprivation (see Kiss of the Spider Woman, for 
instance), and I think it’s a nice way of capturing that feeling. 

To be honest, I wrote those scenes in a cave with absolutely no light because 
I knew it would be truly impossible to film in a Hollywood kind of way. 

I liked the idea that even in this world supersaturated with images, where 
readers have a huge catalog of images* in their memories, there could still be 
things that cannot be properly pictured except via written description. 

* Like, I realize this is on some level obvious, but until about 150 years ago, 
if you said “The Great Pyramids in Egypt,’ the image of the Great Pyramids in 
Egypt did not pop into most people’s minds, because most people had never seen 
an image of any such pyramid. So writing had a completely different set of 
responsibilities from the responsibilities it has now, which is one of the reasons 
that when we read books from before, say, 1850, we often proclaim them 
boring. 

Q. Towards the end of the book, Colin thinks about how he wants “to be as special 
as everyone had always told him he was,” which recalls a middle school memory of 
discovering that I was not, in fact, the smartest person in the world. Did you ever have 
a similar experience? 

A. I think most people have had that experience, whether it’s about academic 


performance or baseball or writing or cheerleading or whatever. 


I think in some ways that’s what adolescence is—the emerging knowledge 
that you are not alone, both in exciting and in disappointing ways. 

At some point in adolescence, you realize that you are not the center of the 
universe, which is a bummer of a thing to discover. But it’s only through this 
discovery that you can build the kind of deep and lasting and sustaining 
relationships with peers that are so central to adulthood. 


That’s what I wanted to write about. 


Questions about Allusions/References 


Q. Is there significance to Colin finishing the book “Seymour: An Introduction” by J.D. 
Salinger? 

A. Well, anybody who writes about intelligence in teenagers does so in the 
shadow of the extraordinary children of Salinger’s Glass family. And I wanted to 
acknowledge that. 

Obviously, Salinger is a much better writer than I am, but I do think very 
differently about prodigious intelligence than Salinger did, and I hoped that 
Katherines would offer a different perspective on prodigies. (That said, 
“Seymour: An Introduction” remains one of my favorite stories.) 

Q. Is there a connection between when Hassan sees “God hates fags” carved into 
the picnic table and when Holden Caulfield sees “Fuck you” written on the wall of 
Phoebe’s school? 

A. No, but again, these things dont have to be purposeful to be 
useful/interesting/meaningful. This is a nice example of books belonging to 
their readers. 

I like that connection—one associates picnic tables with families eating 


together, a similar kind of innocence to the associations one has with a young 


kid’s school. And they’re both jarring moments of innocence jutting up against 
viciousness and cruelty, although I have to say that Salinger draws the scene 
more clearly and cleverly. 

Q. Have you ever read David Malouf’s novel Ransom? Despite the stories being 
different, Katherines also has hints of Malouf's ideas about the role of storytelling and 
narratives. 

A. Those are indeed VERY different books (for one thing, Ransom is better), 
but yes, I’ve read it. It’s great, and yes, as you say, both novels are concerned with 
how and why we tell stories. 

Q. The band Franz Ferdinand have a song called “Lindsey Wells,” which came out 
in 2006. Is there any connection to Lindsey Wells and Franz Ferdinand’s grave in 
Katherines? 

A. No it’s just a completely crazy coincidence. (She was called that long 


before the song existed.) 


Questions about Symbols and Metaphors 


Q. Many people read Lindsay’s cave as a metaphor for her vagina (the secret nature, 
her only showing it to the Colin she feels strongest about, it being a Sapphic image, 
etc.). What do you think of this reading? 

A. That’s such a good observation. 

Was I conscious of this? I don’t think so (although I might’ve been; it was 
written a long time ago). 

But of course intent is mostly irrelevant. It’s a good metaphor, and a useful 
one: It helps us to understand the importance of the cave to Lindsay (and to 
Colin!) and it also works well with the (very phallic) obelisk monument of the 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand. 


In a sense, their romantic journey is a journey away from the (phallic) obelisk 
and toward the (sapphic) cave, and in the end only in the place associated with 
femininity is Colin able to become authentically himself with someone else. 
(That's who you really like: the people you can think out loud in front of, etc.) 

I don’t think that was intentional (although again, it might’ve been), but it’s 
very interesting regardless. Does it reveal something about Colin, or about the 
author, and if so is that something misogynistic or feminist? I don’t know. I will 


have to think more about it. But it is really fugging interesting. 


Questions about the Formula 


Q. Does the formula work? 

A. No. For one thing, the formula is designed overwhelmingly to bias past 
relationship history as a determining factor in who ends a romantic relationship. 
I happen to think one’s history actually is a pretty good determining factor, but 
certainly Daniel and I overemphasized it as a little joke to all the hardcore math 
nerds reading the book. Furthermore, it’s totally impossible to write a 
mathematical formula that will reliably predict such a complicated equation as 
love-not because love is essentially nonmathematic or irrational (I think it is in 
many ways both rational and mathematic), but because the variables are too 
numerous. There has been some interesting research in the field, however. 

Q. Can you put the Katherines formula back on your website? 

A. For a while, you could actually use the Katherines formula here on the 
web site, and it was pretty awesome, but I cannot put it back on the site, at least 
not unless and until someone re-creates it. The formula’s java applet was always 
really buggy, and as my site started to get more traffic, it became such a huge 


bandwidth drain that the site was crashing a lot. The only solution to this was to 


remove the formula. You can still do it on your graphing calculator, though! 
(And someday, I hope that some mathy reader will create an iPhone app with the 
formula or at least instructions for putting it on your calculator. Sadly, I almost 
failed precalc, so I don’t think I’m the guy for the job.) 

Q. Did you ever use the formula to test your real life relationships? 

A. Yeah, Daniel and I messed around with it a lot to make it as funny and 
accurate as possible. (My favorite joke is that the formula fails if the 
dumper/dumpee ratio is 0, as if it has never occurred to Colin that people could 
come into a relationship on equal dumper/dumpee footing.) 

Q. If I try the formula and get a graph that doesn’t cross the x-axis, does that 
mean the relationship never would have happened? 

A. No it means you calculated the dumpee/dumper differential as 0, which 
Colin believes is literally impossible. 

Q. How did Daniel Biss’s mathematical help factor into the writing process? Did 
he write the formula before you began the novel or vice versa? 

A. He wrote the formula after the first draft but before the huge revisions 
(more than 75% of the story was deleted) that accompanied the last year or so of 
the writing process. 

Daniel's math helped a lot with the writing. I needed Daniel to help me 
understand what variables Colin would care about most. Also, in the process of 
writing the formula, we came up with lots of jokes (some mathematical and some 
not) that ended up in the book. 

It was really great fun. Mathematicians get a bad rap. All the ones I’ve met are 
brilliantly funny, Daniel included. (He is now, of course, not so much a 
mathematician as a politician.) 

Q. My problem with the relationship formula is that I don't think the variables 


can be decided by either member of the potential relationship. You're going to 


overestimate the popularity and attractiveness of the person you re crushing on. 
A. Yeah, no, the formula is crazy. It’s the work of a deluded madman 
desperate to find some intellectual path out of a mostly non-intellectual 


problem. 


Questions about Settings 


Q. How much of Gutshot is fictional? 

A. All of Gutshot is fictional insofar as the town doesn't really exist; I 
borrowed a few details here and there, however, from my grandmother's 
hometown of Skullbone, Tennessee. 

Q. What inspired Gutshot? Is it a combination of places you know or is it totally 
fictional? 

A. Gutshot is a mixture of places I visited growing up. Both my mother’s 
parents are from small towns in Tennessee, and so the architecture and industry 
of those towns was pretty familiar to me. 

Gutshot is most directly inspired by my grandmother's tiny hometown of 
Skullbone, Tennessee, which—aside from lacking a textile mill—is 
geographically very similar to Skullbone. 

Quick Skullbone story: Once I visited Skullbone with a girl I was dating at 
the time, and we stopped at the bridge that leads into town and we were just 
looking at the river. Suddenly a minivan pulls up and a guy gets out of the car. 
He’s a big guy with a thick brown beard, and he’s wearing (apparently) nothing 
but very dirty overalls and brand new sneakers. 

Of course, I feel nervous: I’m this scrawny college kid clearly Not From 


Around Here, and this man has pulled to the side of the road on a bridge, and I’m 


worried that I’m going to have to protect my girlfriend or something, which is 
not exactly my specialty. 

But the guy doesn’t even seem to look at us. He just goes to the back of the 
minivan, opens it up, pulls out a very old pair of tennis shoes, walks to the edge 
of the bridge, stares into the water for a moment, and tosses the shoes into the 
river. 

Only then does he look up at us, standing maybe ten feet away from him. “I 
moved to Nashville 20 years ago,” he says. “Every year I come back here and toss 
last year’s shoes into the river, so that they can walk the country even though I 
can’t anymore.” 

Then he gets back in the minivan and drives away. 

True story. 

Q. Was Gutshot named for how Archduke Franz Ferdinand was shot in the 
stomach, thereby referencing Colin’s feeling of a missing piece from his middle? 

A. I was conscious of all the people who are or feel gutshot when writing 
Katherines, yes. (I think a lot of us, when we are heartbroken or stricken with 
grief feel pain in our guts. That pain is as real as any other pain, as the narrator 


takes pain to point out.) 


Questions about Colin 


Q. How would you sum up Colin’s definition of dating? 

A. Well he counts people he only held hands with, which to many of us 
would not constitute a full-fledged boyfriend-girlfriend type romantic 
relationship. 


Q. Was there any intention to make Colin autistic? 


A. I'm a novelist, not a doctor, so I won't attempt to diagnose any of my 
characters. But I was conscious of the way people on the autistic spectrum 
struggle to read certain social cues, and the way their brains process and store 
information. 

Q. Do you think that Colin stayed a genius when he was older? 

A. I can’t imagine the story outside the text of the story. Like, I can’t see 
further into the future and know if he and Lindsey get married, or if Hassan 
graduates from college, or if Colin ever becomes a genius. 

All that stuff is for you to imagine, if you wish to. 

There are many child prodigies who grow up to lead very ordinary lives; 
there are others who are paralyzed by their prodigious childhoods and never 
find their way in adulthood. And then there are prodigies like Norbert Weiner, 
who enjoy exceptionally productive adulthoods and get rooms at MIT named 
after them. 

But I think by the end of the novel, Colin is measuring success a little 


differently than just seeking genius. 


Questions about Lindsey 


Q. Lindsey feels like she’s constantly chameleoning and never really acting like herself 
in front of other people. Do you have advice for people dealing with this problem in 
real life? 

A. Lindsey’s life feels very performed and she feels this distance between how 
she thinks of herself and how she acts. 

I can’t speak for everyone, but at least among people I’ve talked to, this 


feeling is damn near universal. I still feel it, actually: I feel like a total imposter as 


a writer and as a person, and I often feel like any minute someone will notice that 
I am a total phony and everyone will stop reading my books, etc. 

But the process of trying to live an authentic life is complicated, as Lindsey 
discovers. I think you hit at something important in your question, though, by 
linking worry and authenticity. Colin is super-annoying in a lot of ways, but one 
thing he can’t help but be is himself, and that is really attractive to Lindsey. 

And when you acknowledge that there is nothing repulsive or unforgivable 
or shameful about yourself, it becomes easier to be that authentic person and feel 


like you're living a less performed life. 


Questions about Hassan 


Q. Why did you have Hassan drink and kiss a girl? Was it a point about restriction? 

A. Well, if Islam forbids premarital kissing, I am unaware of it. 

That said, drinking alcohol is unambiguously haram, and by having him 
drink, I wanted to point out that religious faith and practice exists on a 
continuum: Many Muslims don’t pray five times a day. Many Muslims drink 
alcohol. Many Jews don't keep kosher. 

These narrow definitions of religiosity don’t hold up, at least not to Hassan. 

Q. You've said before that you think Hassan is the only one of your characters 
whose voice you could re-imagine. Why? 

A. Well, I’m just very fond of Hassan. I don't even really understand why. But 
I still think about him a lot and imagine him making jokes. So if someone put a 
gun to my head or something and told me to write a sequel to one of my books, 
it would probably involve Hassan in some way, because he’s the only character I 


still think about a lot. 


Other Questions 


Q. Are you good at anagramming? 

A. No, I’m not very good at anagramming at all. Nor was I in any way a child 
prodigy. (I was not a good student in high school.) I do, however, enjoy 
anagramming, which made the countless hours I spent on anagram web sites 
entertaining. The best anagram site by far is I, Rearrangement Servant (that is, 
Internet Anagram Server), which you can find here. 

Q. Why do all the Katherines on the cover of An Abundance Of Katherines have 
the same basic hairstyle and snowflakes in their eyes? 

A. I assume the idea is that the Katherines in the novel are basically clones of 
one another, or at least that the relationships are. I have nothing to do with the 
designs of the covers (I express my opinion on the covers; sometimes my 
publisher agrees with me and sometimes they don’t). I have no idea what the deal 
is with the snowflakes. 

Q. Do you ever wonder why Katherines gets the least attention of all your books? 

A. It is the worst-selling of my books (by a fair bit), but the people who like it 
seem to REALLY like it, which is cool. Also, the new cover (designed by 
nerdfighter Sarah Turbin) seems to have given the book fresh life, so it may be 
too soon to judge. 

There’s a lot at play here. I do think the fact that the book involves a lot of 
abstract mathematics (even though you don’t have to know anything about math 
to read the story) is intimidating to some people. Also, Colin isn’t a very easy 
person to like, especially at first. And I think for some readers the book feels 
more like an exercise in cleverness or somehow less emotionally grounded than 
my other books. (My favorite professor from college, who God bless him cannot 
tell a lie, said, “I liked your first book. Your second one, schticky.”) 

All that noted, Katherines has still had a great life, and I’m really pleased that 


so many people have responded to it so generously over the years. 


Q. Have you ever tried anagramming the title: “An Abundance of Katherines’? 
A. I never tried to anagram the title. There are a lot of little anagram easter 
eggs in the book, but I never thought of doing that with the title, because this 


book—unlike all my others—had a title from the moment I began writing it. 


Paper Towns 


Questions about Paper Towns (SPOILERS!) 


N OTE: This page is for people who have read Paper Towns. As such, it 
contains numerous huge spoilers. If you have not read Paper Towns, 

kindly avert your eyes. Questions about the book can be asked here. 

This page is organized into categories: 

Writing the Book/Inspiration 

Why Did L. 

My. Beliefs/Opinions 

The Ending/After the Ending 

Specific Quotations 

Symbols/Metaphors 

Allusions/References 

Margo 

Q 

Radar 

The Film 

Other 


Questions about Writing the Book and My Inspiration 


Q. What was your inspiration? What compelled you to tell the story? 

A. Well, 1. I wanted to write a mystery. I really like mystery novels, and I 
wanted to try to write one. Also 2. I was really bothered by the way that I was 
seeing people idealize (and thereby dehumanize) the people they were 
romantically interested in. Whether it’s Edward Cullen or the beautiful girl in 
biology class, I feel like we consistently treat the people we're infatuated with as 
if they aren't regular people but instead something more and better. So I wanted 
to write a mystery in which the obstacle was ultimately that one character 
(Quentin) has so profoundly and consistently misimagined another character 
(Margo) that he can’t find her—-not because she’s hard to find but because in a 
sense he’s looking for the wrong person. And then also 3. I wanted to write a 
story about Orlando, because I grew up there, and 4. I wanted to write about the 
weird cartographic phenomenon of Paper Towns, because they've interested me 
ever since I found out about them in college. 

Q. Where'd you get the idea for Black Santas? 

A. Well, I will repeat again that books belong to their readers, so you take 
away from it whatever you want to take away from it, but: When I was growing 
up I had a girlfriend whose parents had a huge Santa collection, so the possibility 
was lodged in my brain. I wanted the black Santas because the novel is about 
how we imagine people (how Q imagines Margo, for instance), places (how 
Agloe was imagined into existence), and our stories (like Santa). It says a lot about 
us that we imagine Santa as white (particularly given that St. Nick, on whom 
Santa is based, looks like this). So Radar’s parents are trying to get us to imagine 
Santa differently, which is actually (I would argue) pretty important. 


Q. Why did you sometimes switch from writing in past tense to writing in present 
tense? 

A. So when people tell stories, they often switch from past to present tense— 
sometimes even in the middle of a sentence. Often, they do this because 
whatever they're describing in the present tense feels so immediate and 
unresolved to them that it seems as if it is still happening, even though the events 
of the story occurred in the past. 

So you might tell a story of the time your car hit a deer by saying, “So I was 
driving down the highway listening to Aerosmith’s new album and then BAM 
out of nowhere This deer jumps out and destroys my windshield.” 

Putting aside the question of why you were listening to the new Aerosmith 
album, there’s the question of why you changed tenses when telling that story. I 
think it’s because driving down the highway is something you're accustomed to 
and reconciled to and can definitely see as being an event in the past. 

But the deer hitting your windshield was so shocking and scary that it feels 
as if you are still experiencing it, so you tell this part of the story in the present 
tense. 

This happens all the time in regular human conversation, and I wanted to use 
this to give the reader a sense of immediacy and disquiet when Q switches to the 
present tense. When he narrates in the present, he’s talking about things that 
shake him so deeply that he doesn't feel like they happened; he feels like they are 
still happening. 

Q. Did you write Paper Towns at a time in your life when “imagining people 
complexly” became an important idea to you? The characters in Looking for Alaska 
don't seem to have to address this issue as much as the characters in Paper Towns. 

A. Well, it was important to me when writing Alaska, too, but in the respond 


to that novel it became obvious to me that I hadn’t made my point about 


imagining people complexly as clearly or forthrightly as I’d wanted to. 

(The nature of the story arc in Alaska makes it difficult to give Alaska, as a 
character, the agency she deserves.) 

I also think I was inundated with examples of people imagining their 
romantic others as more than human. There was at the time the literal example 
of this in Twilight, but I was also become aware of the way that this 
romanticization had harmed people in my own life, and all the ways that I'd 
failed to unmoor myself from my particular point of view. 

All writing and reading is really deep down about empathy, so hopefully this 
has been a consistent theme in my books, but with Paper Towns | really wanted to 
put it front and center. 

Q. Where did you come up with “honeybunnies’? 

A. I don’t know, but I remember where I was when I wrote that: I was in the 
basement of the Yeti’s parents’ house. I was just imagining Ben’s voice and how 
overbearing he would be and the word honeybunnies popped into my head. 

Q. How did you come up with the opening scene? 

A. Initially, it was a guy falling out of the sky from an airplane, which 
happens sometimes (usually it’s people stowing away in airplane wheel wells). 
They were out there playing in Baldwin Park and then a guy fell out of the sky, 
and the whole novel was about Margo’s search for this guy’s story and his family, 
etc. 

This was the same first draft that involved like tens of thousands of words 
devoted to the glorious history of the post office box in America. It had a lot of 
problems. 

But then when discussing it with Julie, I came around to the idea that for the 
event to be really creepy and disturbing in a way that would tie Margo and Q 
together for the rest of their childhoods, it should be as realistic as possible. 


Q. When you write, do you ever find yourself laughing at your own jokes? 

A. Not usually, but I laughed at all of Ben’s jokes about his balls. And I 
laughed about the beer sword. 

I laughed at and with Ben a lot when writing Paper Towns, actually, because 
(for better or worse) Ben is a lot like my high school self. 

Q. Where did you get your ideas for Margo? 

A. If I was going to identify one person in my life who influenced the 
character of Margo, it would be my friend Jon. There were a lot of things that 
went into thinking about Margo—considerations of how we romanticize the 
people we love, the ceaseless urge that some people feel to get the hell out of 
their hometowns, how weird it can feel to be popular but not have anyone 
actually know very much about you, etc. 

But I was also thinking a lot about my friend Jon, who just seemed much 
larger to life than me in high school. Like, he flew to Havana to sell Levi's blue 
jeans on the black market when he was sixteen. He hopped on freight trains and 
rode them out of state to win $10 bets. And then later in life he was arrested in 
Central Asia on false charged after 9/11, traveled much of the world, started 
companies in Turkey and China, and so on. 

He’s a really fascinating guy, and I think he is just governed by different rules 
than most people. Things that make most people uncomfortable or scared make 
Jon excited. And I got to thinking, What if Jon had been a girl, complete with all 
the weird expectations we place on young women in our society? 

And that’s where the character of Margo started, I guess. 

Q. Where did you get the ideas for Margo’s pranks? 

A. Sarah came up with most of them. Sarah helps a lot with all the intricate 
plotty stuff that I suck at. 


Q. Did the ending to Paper Towns change over the course of revisions? 


A. Everything in my books is constantly shifting in the first few drafts. So 
initially the book ended in Kashmir, with an earthquake, in this crazy 
miniaturized city of sculptures. Then it ended in an amusement park in Iowa. 

It took me a while to get to Agloe, and then longer still to realize that Ben 
and Radar and Lacey needed to go with Q. This inevitably sounds like a quick 
process when you're writing a couple paragraphs about it, but this evolution 
occurred over a few years. I ended up writing the entire road trip over the course 
of two very long days writing with Maureen Johnson, still the most productive 
two days of my life. (I wrote 7,000 words, most of which ended up in the book.) 

I often think, man if I could just have days like those two back in New York, I 
could write a book in a month. But...yeah. That’s not how it works for me, sadly. 

Q. How did you come up with Q and Margo breaking into Sea World? 

A. I knew a lot of people who broke into Sea World when I was growing up 
in Orlando. 

Q. While reading, I noticed a lot of links to Looking for Alaska. Mostly small 
things like the fact that both Alaska and Margo use the color blue to seek revenge on 
their enemies (hair dye/spray paint), pink wine shows up in both books, the phrase 
“irreparably broken” is written in both, and then the similarities between Margo and 
Alaska in that they are both unhappy, intellectual girls who are seen as something 
greater than they are by Pudge and Q. Was this purposefully done? 

A. It was purposeful in the sense that I felt that in many ways Id failed in 
Alaska to adequately address the danger of imagining our romantic interests as 
something more or greater than human. 

That said, Alaska isn’t the only story in our culture that struggles to portray 
women as more than mysterious nymphs who float into the lives of men, change 
those men for the better, and then float away. This is a widespread trope in 


contemporary storytelling, and it’s also not specific to women: There is also the 


more-than-human (usually older, usually physically strong, frequently wealthy) 
man who swoops in and cares for the awkward, clumsy, just-a-regular-person 
woman. 

Paper Towns was partly by inspired by my desire to respond to those gender 
constructions, and more generally to the difficulty of imagining others 
complexly. It seems to me that the central problem of being a person is that it is 
extremely hard to empathize with other people, and Paper Towns is an 
exploration of how we learn to empathize, even with people who may be super 
annoying or make terrible choices. 

Q. Was Margo Roth Spiegelman in any way a reflection of how you felt when you 
were her age? 

A. Well, sure, yes. 

Like, there is a lot of talk among people about not participating in evil 
systems and not wanting to be fully integrated into a social order that has a 
deformed conscience. (We all do this: Almost all of our lives require an 
underclass. Like, if you drive a car or are often driven around in one, it’s worth 
remembering that if even half of the world’s population treated cars as 
Europeans and Americans do, gas prices would be >$10 a gallon and carbon 
emissions would be insanely high.) 

But almost every human being ends up integrating into the social order 
anyway. A famous example of this is Mark Twain, who wrote about roustabouts 
and troublemakers and created, in the form of Huck Finn, the greatest rebel in 
American fiction, a boy who heroically refused the so-called “civilizing” forces of 
class consciousness and institutionalized racism. 

But Mark Twain himself was fully integrated into his social order. He sought 


wealth and powerful friends and lived in a fancy house, etc. 


So of course sitting in my suburban home with my very socially integrated 
life I am going to fantasize about making the radical choices. But I wanted to 
make it clear in the novel that the radical choices are not easy and also not easily 
justified: It’s not at all clear to me that Margo's choices are more heroic than 
Quentin's. I am personally very old-fashioned and pragmatic in my values, and I 
think very highly of political, economic, and social stability. I think there is a 
quiet heroism to such stability. But I also think it can be bold and brave to decide 
to lead a very different life and to pursue goals that the social order doesn't value. 

Q. So Bluefin doesn’t actually exist? 

A. That really depends on how you define “actually” and “exist.” 

Q. Did any of your experiences and memories of Orlando inspire parts of the 
book? 

A. Dr. Jefferson is based on Dr. Philip Philips, for whom half of Orlando is 
named. (Dr. Philips had a legit medical degree from Columbia University, 
though.) I grew up in Audubon Park (on Leu Road) but based Margo and Q’s 
neighborhood on the Baldwin Park neighborhood, which was built on the site 
of the old Orlando naval training center. 

The naval training center loomed large in my childhood: Many of my 
friends’ parents worked on the base, and there was this huge fake ship I could see 
on my drive to middle school that the sailors-to-be used for practice. Of course, 
it’s completely insane to build a naval training center in Orlando, which is sixty 
miles from the coast, but something about these real sailors practicing war on 
this fake ship really appealed to my feeling that everything was phony and 
inauthentic and ridiculous. 

More than Disney World or Universal Studios, that fake ship anchored in 
the thick grass of central Florida seemed magical, and I am very grateful to have 


lived near such beautiful folly. 


Why Did I... 


Q. Why was Lacey’s screen name “sackclothandashes’? 

A. It’s a Biblical reference intended to subtly indicate Lacey’s religiosity. 

Q. Why did you use the names Q, Ben, Radar, and Lacey? 

A. Q: I liked the idea that Margo Roth Spiegelman had this massively 
polysyllabic name that most people use in its entirety, and that Q’s name was a 
single letter (and an interrogative one). 

Radar: Among all the characters in the book, he is the one with the best sense 
of where people actually are. 

Lacey Pemberton: Just liked the sound of it. 

Ben Starling: Just liked the sound of it. 

(Of course there may be useful/interesting resonances to these names or any 
others outside of what I intended, and if so, yay!) 

Q. Why is there so much emphasis on Margo's nail polish? 

A. Well, there are a couple ways you could read it, I guess: 

1. Nail polish is this traditionally feminine object, and Q is in many ways 
seeing this female person primarily as an object throughout must of the novel. 

Also, 2. You could think about color and the way colors like black, red, and 
white are used in the novel, and what then a redblack nail polish color might 
mean. 

Also, 3. You could just choose not to find that stuff very 
interesting/important, or 4. find some interesting connection to stuff that I can’t 
find. This is the pleasure of reading: It’s up to you! 

Q. Why did you have Radar’s parents collect Black Santas? 

A. When I was growing up I had a girlfriend whose parents had a huge Santa 


collection, so the possibility of such a thing was already lodged in my brain. 


I wanted the black Santas because the novel is about how we imagine people 
(how Q imagines Margo, for instance), places (how Agloe was imagined into 
existence), and our stories (like Santa). It says a lot about us that we imagine 
Santa as a heterosexual white male (particularly given that St. Nick, on whom 


Santa is based, looks like this). 





So Radar’s parents are trying to get us to imagine Santa differently and more 
complexly. 

Q. Why are all of the streets in Q’s neighborhood named after the same person 
(Jefferson Road, Jefferson Way, Jefferson Court, etc.)? 

A. It was just meant to indicate the lack of creativity and sameness in the 
design of Q and Margo’s neighborhood, which is part of what Margo finds so 
completely unbearable. 

Q. Why the name “Myrna Mountweazel’? 

A. Myrna because it sounded good with Mountweazel. Mountweazel 
because of reasons. 

Q. Does Dr. Jefferson Jefferson change his name to “Dr.” despite not actually being 
a doctor because of the whole theme of the novel about people not actually being who 
they pretend to be, like Margo not actually being the crazy, adventurous, fun-loving 
girl she says she is? 

A. Well, I wanted to write—as I often do—about the relationship between 
given identities and chosen identities. 

When you're a teenager, you have to make a lot of decisions about which of 
your given identities you're going to hold onto, and which you're going to 
abandon. Like, say you were raised going to church every Sunday. Well, to be 
honest, you probably didn’t have much say in whether you went to church. But 
at some point, that WILL be your decision, and that identity will shift from given 


to chosen. 


But there are a billion examples of this in adolescence. And I think that’s why 
we talk so much about being phony or fake and so on: Teenagers are beginning 
to realize that these identities are very complicated and fluid, and that can make 
them feel inauthentic. 

So if your name is Jefferson Jefferson and then you go to court and have your 
name changed to Dr. Jefferson Jefferson, with Dr. as your first name, are you a 
doctor? Of course you're not. But then you also are a doctor, because everyone 
calls you doctor and everyone assumes you're a doctor. You are something to 
others but not to yourself, which is an experience a lot of us have as teenagers 
(and afterward, for that matter). 

Margo especially goes through this, because the way people think of her is 
not at all the way she thinks of herself, and the interior life people imagine her 
having is wildly different from her actual interior life. So I wanted to use Dr. 
Jefferson Jefferson as a way of beginning that book-long conversation about 
whether your you-ness is imposed from within or from without. 

Q. In many of your books, the main character has a very extroverted best friend. 
Why do you do this? 

A. Well, I think people who narrate stories tend to be naturally a bit 
introspective, because the rest of people are busy out, like, living their lives, 
rather than obsessively trying to chronicle life. This is a very old convention in 
storytelling, and I certainly didn’t invent it, but it’s always struck me as both 
enjoyable and authentic. 

I did try to play with it a bit more sophisticatedly in TFiOS, where Hazel is 
making a journey toward that extroverted kind of life and Augustus is making a 


journey away from it. 


Questions about My Beliefs and Opinions 


Q. You seem particularly interested in road trips. Why? 

A. Well, road trips are a good example of a thing we all do in our real lives 
that is a metaphorical action. 

When you go on a road trip, you are not only hoping that your geography 
will change: You're hoping that the literal journey will be accompanied by an 
emotional or spiritual journey, and that you will come home different. So I think 
I keep returning to them because as a teenager, road trips were one of the places 
where metaphor was real and alive and relevant to me. And I like metaphors that 
are born of life instead of imposed upon a narrative. 

Also, from Huck Finn to A Confederacy of Dunces to On the Road, road trips 
have become one of the most distinctively American symbols. And while I 
certainly don’t fancy myself an important American writer or anything, I am 
conscious of being an American writing about the United States, and the idea of 
lighting out for the territories is a very important one to our national 
imagination. 

Q. Isn't answering all of these questions contradictory to your stance that books 
belong to their readers? 

A. It’s all a fine line, because like 

1. Authorial intent matters at least SOME, right? If reading a novel is going 
to be a conversation between the author and the reader, the author’s voice does 
matter. 

But on the other hand, 1a. the author's only real job is to write the story and 
leave the rest to readers. 

However, 2. It seems to be useful to some readers to be able to ask me 
questions about intent or inspiration or process, and I’m happy to answer those 
questions, because it’s also helpful for me to think about intent and inspiration 


and process. 


3. You're definitely right that all these questions are sort of tangential to the 
actual business of reading books, because most of reading is about story and 
emotional involvement and being transported into the lives of others so that you 
can experience radical empathy and feel more unalone in the world, and while 
metaphor and symbolism and language choices are all part of that experience, 
they aren't the core of it. 

Q. Radar points out that Q keeps “expecting people not to be themselves.” How do 
you think this pertains to real friendships and relationships? At what point do 
differences make a relationship not worth continuing? 

A. It’s also very difficult to maintain a friendship with someone who is very 
similar to you, because the overarching problem is that no one knows what it is 
like to be you. 

When you break your arm, for instance, other people may feel very sorry for 
you, and they may be very nice and understanding about it, but the only person 
who experiences the pain and inconvenience of your broken arm is you. 

This is a real problem among humans, because we are always trying to get 
people to listen to us, and we are always failing, because no one can understand 
my broken arm like I can. I think this is part of what Radar is saying in that 
conversation, that Q needs to reconcile himself to the fact that when it comes to 
knowing and loving each other, empathy is an imperfect tool but the only one 
we have. 

Q. The novel says that it’s a treacherous thing to believe that a person is more than 
a person and more than words like “nice,” “smart, etc.” How do you think of someone as 
a human being? 

A. Right, so when you imagine yourself, you think of yourself as a massively 


complex individual. You may hate yourself or like yourself or whatever, but you 


certainly think of yourself as fully human. As Whitman puts it, “I contain 
multitudes.” 

The problem is that your brain is the only brain you'll ever have; your eyes 
are the only eyes you'll ever see out of; your experiences are the only experiences 
youll ever know as your own. This is what makes it so easy to dehumanize 
people—to say, for instance, as Aristotle famously did, that some people are just 
naturally born to be slaves. But it also makes it easy to dehumanize people in 
subtler ways. (ld argue, for instance, that I am able to spend $90 a month on 
cable television while 2 billion people live on less than $60 a month only because 
I do not feel those people’s joy and pain and desire as acutely as I feel my own. If 
I did feel every individual’s need as acutely as I feel my own, I would almost 
certainly forego cable TV and send that money to those who need it for food and 
shelter.) But in addition to dehumanizing people, we can also imagine them as 
more than human: When we think of celebrities, or those we love romantically, 
we may see this as superhumanly free from the fear and pain and despair that 
plague the rest of us. 

So anyway the task of understanding the reality of other people’s experience 
is incredibly difficult, because you are stuck being you, and can never even for 
one second be them. But this is true not only for people who live very different 
lives from yours, but also for those closest to you. You see everybody in your life 
in the context of you: YOUR sister, YOUR best friend, YOUR mom, YOUR 
nemesis, whatever. But they do not see themselves that way. They see themselves 
as the center of history, just as you see yourself. 

This turns out to be a really big problem that (at least in my experience) can 
only be solved by empathy, an imperfect and incomplete tool (see my $90 
monthly cable bill) but the best one we have. 


Q. Do you see your female characters as Manic Pixie Dream Girls? 


A. No, but I’m not a 16-year-old boy. 

I mean, I don't think I romanticize the life of any human being, except maybe 
Steven Gerrard. 

I look at Kristen Stewart or Britney Spears or One Direction or whomever, 
and mostly I only see the pure terror and misery of never getting to be away from 
being one’s performed self, which is the problem that Margo Roth Spiegelman 
has in this novel, although her performed self is played out on a tiny stage. 

Paper Towns is a novel about the problem of imagining other people as 
manic pixie dream girls (or manic pixie dream boys, for that matter). No one IS a 
manic pixie dream girl; they're just constructed that way by those observing 
them. 

Q. One of your characters claims that Tomorrowland is the worst of the lands in 
Magic Kingdom. Do you stand by this belief? 

A. [hate all of Disney World equally. I hate every square inch of it, except for 

1. The Hall of Presidents, which I merely dislike. 

and 

2. The Swiss Family Robinson Treehouse, which I have mixed feelings about. 

Other than that, I hate the whole thing with a fiery unrepentant passion. | 
grew up in Orlando, so it is my birthright to hate Disney World. The mere 
phrase “The Magic Kingdom” makes me throw up in my mouth a little. 

I for one am glad to have thrown off the oppressive shackles of monarchies 
in favor of representative government, and I don't like going back to Disney and 
having to imagine that I am the subject of a King, particularly when the king in 
question is a large talking mouse partly _responsible for the destruction of 


reasonable copyright law in the United States. 


Questions about the Ending and After 


Q. Do you always like to leave a little bit of ambiguity at the end of your novels for the 
reader to decide? 

A. Well, ambiguity is inherent to writing novels unless you take things to a 
serious extreme. Like—without spoiling it—you could argue that the very end of 
Kurt Vonnegut’s novel Cat's Cradle is unambiguous, but that’s the only novel I 
can remember reading that doesn’t end with some ambiguity. 

Ron and Hermione are married? Okay, but when do they die? When do their 
children die? When does the world end? Does the world end for wizards and 
muggles alike or only for wizards? What happens to the house elves? Do they go 
to war for independence? There are always questions that a reader can ask about 
what happens after the end of a story; there is always more to tell. For me, that’s 
one of the pleasures of reading. 

I try to leave my characters in a place that is fair to them and fair to the 
reader. I feel like that’s the best we can do in a world that’s so defined by its 
unknowns. 

Q. What happened after the end of the book? 

A. You guys. 


Questions about Specific Quotations 


Q. In the passage where Q says, “Margo's beauty was a kind of sealed vessel or 
perfection — uncracked and uncrackable,” were you intentionally making a point 
about the way Q views Margo? 

A. Yeah, that was purposeful, but this is a great example of books belonging 
to their readers and how it doesn't really matter whether it was purposeful. 

Let’s say that I included that by accident—like, in that moment of writing, I 
just thought of Q thinking of Margo as a sealed vessel. 


And then much later in the novel, I happened to have Q and Margo to 
cracked vessels, and argue that the only way light can get in and out of those 
vessels is via the cracks. 

Let’s just imagine that’s a total coincidence and meant nothing to the author. 

It can still be useful and meaningful to us, because it can still be a way into 
thinking about how imagining people as human (rather than uncracked and 
uncrackable sealed perfection) proves not only to be more accurate but 
ultimately a lot more fulfilling. 

So that journey—from imagining the other as a sealed vessel to imagining 
the other as a cracked one—is kind of the journey of adolescence, the journey 
toward empathy. Intent is irrelevant there. The thing stands on its own. (...if it’s 
any good, at least.) 

Q. At the party when Q goes to talk with Lacey in the bathtub, you describe her as 
wearing a sleeveless t-shirt. What is a sleeveless t-shirt? 

A. In the screenplay I wrote, Lacey and Q make out in that scene. 

But anyway, I imagined one of those scoop-necked cotton tops with 
relatively narrow straps, I think. The pleasure of writing from Q’s perspective is 
that you don't need to use particularly precise language when it comes to girl 


clothes, because what the hell does he know about girl clothes? 


Questions about Symbols and Metaphors 


Q. Some of the metaphors you used (strings, grass, vessel) seem to be very 
straightforward, and explained by characters who were figuring them out for 
themselves. Was this because you were writing for young adults? 

A. I never think about the fact that I’m writing YA, or think of my audience 


as less intelligent than any other people. (I don’t really think adults are smarter 


than teens. In some ways, because teenagers are reading critically for classes on a 
daily basis, they have a leg up when it comes to certain kinds of reading.) 

There are plenty of metaphors in Paper Towns that are less straightforward 
than the strings, the grass, and the vessel. But I wanted Q to be conscious of the 
way metaphor was interfering in his actual life—like, that metaphor and 
symbolism are not mere literary constructs. They're human constructs, like most 
kinds of meaning. When you say, “If I hit this free throw, that girl I like will want 
to go out with me,’ that’s a kind of symbolic thinking. When you look at a lone 
tree in a huge corn field and imagine it to be lonely, that’s metaphor working in 
your life. 

The metaphors that you mention more from concrete to abstract, right? “The 
strings” is something Margo says, something that is placed verbally in front of 
him. “The grass” is slightly more abstract, because it’s something he reads. He has 
to translate the symbols on the page into ideas. “The vessel” is still more abstract, 
because Q and Margo themselves construct it together to help them understand 
their feelings and experiences. 

This movement toward abstraction in symbolic thinking is (I think) a big 
part of adolescence, and I wanted to try to reflect that in the novel. That said, I 
didn’t want them to burden the novel. I wanted it to be fun to read, etc. I mean, 
we are talking about a book with a lot of “world’s largest balls” jokes, after all. 

Q. What is the beer sword a metaphor for? 

A. Well, it’s an extremely phallic object physically inseparable from a male 
adolescent, so it could probably be read as having some things to say about 
intertwining mythologizing of alcohol and masculinity. 

Or it could just be a beer sword. Up to the reader, as usual. 


Q. Where did the strings metaphor come from? 


A. Someone said it to me once, after a friend had attempted suicide, that 
“maybe all the strings inside him broke,’ and I liked that image a lot because 1. 
puppets, and 2. We are all aware that there is this emotional/psychological life 
inside of us, right? But it’s very difficult to talk about, because it doesn’t have a 
physical location. 

When your back hurts, it’s relatively easy to address this problem using 
language: You say, “My back hurts,’ and I can understand what you mean, 
because I also have a back, and it has hurt before, and I remember that pain, 
which makes it easier for me to empathize with you. 

It is much harder for me to empathize with you if what hurts is abstract. 
When people are imagining sadness or despair, they often try to render it in 
terms we find familiar. You often hear, “My heart hurts,’ for instance, or “My 
heart is broken.” This problem, of course, is not actually in the heart. 

(I do think a lot of people feel emotional pain physically near the solar 
plexus, but it’s not the physical manifestation of emotional pain that makes it so 
difficult: It’s the emotional/psychological/spiritual/whatever pain itself, which 
you can't describe easily in concrete terms.) 

To talk about emotional pain (and lots of other emotional experiences), we 
are forced to use abstractions. (“My heart is broken,” is a symbolic statement.) 
And many people feel, in this world driven by data and statistics and 
concreteness, that abstractions are inherently kind of less valid than concrete 
observations. But emotional experience is as real and as valid as physical 
experience. And the fact that we have to use metaphor and symbolism to 
describe that pain effectively does not make it less real—just as abstract paintings 
are not inherently inferior to representational paintings. 

You often hear in high school English classes, for instance, that thinking 


about symbols is dumb or useless or “ruining the book.’ But underneath it all, 


this is why we have language in the first place. We don't really need language to 
share the news of your back pain: You can point at your back and grimace to tell 
me that your back hurts, and I can nod sympathetically. 

But to explain to you the nature and nuance of my grief or pain or joy, I need 
abstractions. I need symbols. And the better our symbols are, the more clearly 
we ll be able to communicate with each other, and the more fully we'll be able to 
imagine each other's experience. Good symbolism makes empathy easier. 

So why the strings? The strings inside a person breaking struck me as a 
better and more accurate abstract description of despair than 
anthropomorphized symbols (broken heart, etc.). 

And this is very important to remember when reading or writing or painting 
or talking or whatever: You are never, ever choosing whether to use symbols. 


You are choosing which symbols to use. 


Questions about Allusions and References 


Q. Was the reference to Moby Dick related to Q? Can you answer the English 
teacher’s question of whether Ahab (or Q) was tragically heroic or just an obsessed 
madman? 

A. Yeah, I wanted Ahab’s obsession with the whale to mirror Q’s obsession 
with Margo, but I wanted to make that connection in part so that it would be 
very clear that Q’s obsession with Margo is inherently objectifying. He’s not 
seeing her as a person. He’s seeing her as Ahab saw the whale. 

As for the English teacher’s question, I think Q finds a hero’s journey, but I 
don't think he starts off on one. 

I think Ahab is a tragic hero, but that’s easy for me to say, as I was not a sailor 


aboard the Pequod. 


Q. Are the pins and q-tips Quentin finds in the desk at the abandoned mall a 
reference to “Cotton” by the Mountain Goats? 


A. I was conscious of the reference, yes. 


Questions about Margo 


Q. Is the reader supposed to like Margo? 

A. I don't really think characters need to be likable for stories to be worth 
reading. 

To quote myself: “I don’t know where people got the idea that characters in 
books a supposed to be likable. Books are not in the business of creating merely 
likeable characters with whom you can have some simple identification with. 
Books are in the business of crating great stories that make your brain go 
ahhbdgbdmerhbergurhbudgerbudbaaarr.’ 

Did I intend Margo to be likable? I intended her to be complex. I wanted her 
to be someone the reader could learn to empathize with, someone who makes 
very different decisions from most of us but whose decisions have a kind of 
internal consistency and integrity that makes them morally defensible. (She can 
of course be very shallow and selfish, but I would argue that basically all of us 
are shallow and selfish.) 

Mostly, I wanted the reader to be conscious that s/he is only seeing Margo 
through Q’s eyes, and that Q—at least for much of the novel—knows absolutely 
nothing about the girl he says he loves. 

Q. Can you explain the significance of Margo's name? 

A. Margo’s name has go in it; I guess that’s probably the reason I chose it. Her 
last name, Spiegelman, means “mirror maker” in German—like, the guy in the 


German villages who made the mirrors was the spiegelman. And Margo 


functions as a mirror to the other characters in the novel: What they see when 
they look at Margo ends up saying a lot more about them than it says about 
Margo herself. 

Roth once meant red in German, and I wanted to give Margo (in the subtlest 
way possible since I have a color name and I didn’t want people connecting her 
to me) a color name, because so much of the imagery in the novel is either black 
(black Santas) or white (the great white wall of cow). 

The black things in the novel tend to be expressions of how human endow 
things with meaning, whether well or poorly; the white things tend to be things 
that are menacingly void of meaning and totally apathetic to us (the walls of the 
school, the cow). 

Q. Is Margo supposed to be Jewish? 

A. This is one of those, “God I wrote that book so long ago” questions. I 
assumed that Margo and Q were both Jewish, but if it is not explicitly stated as 
such in the text, then my assumptions should be irrelevant. (I thought it was in 
the text at one point? But maybe not? I don’t know. God I wrote that book so 
long ago.) 

Q. She makes a comment about using her Bat Mitzvah money for her escapades. 

A. Aha! So she IS Jewish! 

Q. Why does Margo use weird capitalization? 

A. Well, she says herself that she feels like traditional rules of capitalization 
are unfair to the words in the middle. Margo is super concerned with the way 
that people’s conformity and lack of intellectual curiosity makes life less 
interesting than it ought to be, and this seemed like a good (and very teenage) 
expression of her concern. 

(That said, there are very good reasons why we do not capitalize random 


words in the middle of sentences.) 


Q. If Margo is so concerned about fairly capitalizing all words, why doesn’t she 
capitalize letters in the middle of words? 

A. I think she is concerned about the words, not the letters. Maybe | 
should’ve had her be concerned about the letters. That would've been a little 
more metaphorically resonant. 


MY BAD! 


Questions about Q 


Q. Isn't it pretty selfish for Q to skip graduation for someone that only paid attention 
to him once? 

A. I mean, bear in mind that he thinks this girl is going to die. 

If I were like, “You can either go to your graduate or potentially keep 
someone from dying,’ you would probably choose the latter, whether you knew 
the person or not. 

Furthermore, it all feeds his (wrong-headed) notion of knight-in-shining- 
armor-saving-damsel-in-distress heroism, which in Q’s defense is so widely and 
deeply celebrated in our culture that it would take superhuman effort to escape 
it. 

Q. Why wasn't Q in band with Radar and Ben? 

A. I liked the idea that he really had no built-in social network (in the old- 
fashioned sense of the phrase), that he was friends with Ben and Radar but 
separated from them for large swaths of time while they were doing band stuff. I 
needed Q to be isolated because I needed him to see himself in Margo when she 
talked about her own feelings of social isolation. Instead of actually hearing her 
when she’s talking, all he’s seeing is himself reflected back, which of course 


makes him think that he and Margo are perfect for each other. 


Questions about Radar 


Q. Why was Radar so obsessed with fixing Omnictionary? 

A. Well, Radar really values knowledge and empathy and understanding. And 
the whole project of wikipedia (or omnictionary) is a battle between those who 
seek to inform the world and preserve knowledge, and those who seek to 
destroy knowledge and spread disinformation. 

(This is why I oppose wikipedia vandalism—even very clever wikipedia 
vandalism like Margo’s.) 

So I wanted him to be a committed omnictionary editor because I wanted 
him to be someone who stands for knowledge and understanding and balance 


and fairness and all the values that well-curated wikis celebrate. 


Questions about the Film 


Q. Is there going to be a movie? 

A. No, probably not. The people who worked at the studio that optioned 
Paper Towns and paid me to write the screenplay were not particularly pleased 
with my first draft, and they really hated my revision. 

They felt the first draft was “literary,” which is an insult in the world of 
filmmaking, I guess, and my attempts to address their concern watered down 
everything they'd initially liked about the script, and after that, I was pretty 
pissed off at the head of the studio and it’s safe to say that he was very pissed off 
at me. 

He then refused to pay me the last little pittance of what was owed to me, 
claiming I hadn't done work I'd clearly done. I don’t have any particular desire to 
throw this guy under the bus by naming him, but it was a petulant and childish 


response to not being happy with the work done by a first-time screenwriter 


they were paying very (very very) little. There are a lot of petulant children in 
Hollywood, in my experience. 

Anyway, I very happily went back to writing books, which is what | 
should've been doing all along. 

Is it possible that someone will improve upon my script—or that a new 
script will be created from scratch—and there will eventually be a movie? Yes. 


But it’s very unlikely. 


Other Questions 


Q. Is Agloe pronounced like Aglow or like AGG-low? 

A. I suspect if I say one more time that books belong to their readers you will 
potentially punch me in the face, but books belong to their readers. Never has 
this been more true than in the example of Agloe, which I didn’t even invent. (I’ve 
never heard any cartographer familiar with the story say Agloe out loud, so I 
don’t know how they say it, either.) I happen to say it AGG-low; my lovely editor 
Julie Strauss-Gabel happens to say it Aglow. It’s up to you! 

Q. Can you explain the title? 

A. Sure. The phrase “Paper Towns” is used in three different ways in the three 
different parts of the novel. 

In the first part, “The Strings,” Margo and Q use the phrase “paper town” to 
refer to Orlando, and Margo calls it a “paper town” because it’s flimsy and 
planned—from above, Orlando looks very much like a city that someone built 
out of origami or something. But of course what Margo’s REALLY doing by 
using this phrase is giving Q a clue. She’s doing a lot of things that night that he 


misreads, and this is one of them. 


In the second part, “The Grass,’ Q discovers a new meaning for “paper 
towns.’ He learns that they can refer to subdivisions that were started and then 
abandoned—subdivisions that exist on paper but not (entirely) in real life. These 
abandoned subdivisions are pretty common in Florida. 

In the final part, “The Vessel,” Q learns a third meaning of “paper towns,’ this 
weird cartographic phenomena wherein mapmakers will insert fake places 
(called copyright traps or paper towns) onto their maps to make sure no one is 
copying their maps. It is through this that he eventually finds Agloe, a town that 
was fake but then made real by virtue of having been put on a map, and in doing 
so finds Margo. 

Basically, I wanted a different definition of “paper towns” for each section of 
the book, each representing a different way of his imagining Margo. In the first 
part, he’s viewing Margo very one-dimensionally. She’s paper-thin to him; she is 
nothing but the object of his affection. In the second part, he’s seeing a girl who’s 
half there and half not—so he’s thinking about her with more complexity but 
still not really thinking of her as a human being. In the final part of the novel, his 
complex imagining reconnects him to her, albeit not in the way he might've 
hoped. 

Q. Which cover of Paper Towns do you prefer? 

A. The one with the map on it. I don’t like covers with human faces on them, 
as a rule. 

Q. Fear seems to be a concept that comes up often in Paper Towns, right down to 
the “fear that makes us bury our dead” excerpt. Do you think of this more as a 
characterization emphasizing Q’s anxiety or a recurring theme in the story 
throughout? 

A. Well, Q is a very anxious person, and his life is circumscribed by that 


anxiety, but not always in unhealthy ways. (The quote above is a good thing, 


right? It’s good to bury our dead. It decreases disease transmittal.) 

More generally, I was really interested in thinking about the ways that fear 
works—all the ways in which it can be helpful, and also all the ways in which it 
can be destructive. And I also wanted to think similarly about fearlessness. 

When I was writing the book, I kept thinking of a conversation I had with 
my high school best friend, who was extremely ambitious and bright and also 
somewhat poor. We were at McDonald’s, and I was talking about going out that 
night and trying to meet up with this girl I liked, and Todd was like, “I’m gonna 
stay home and do some work.’ 

And I told him, “Carpe diem,” and he said, “If I only think about maximizing 
the pleasure of today, how am I ever going to get into med school?” 

So you could argue that I was being bold and fearless* and that Todd was 
being ruled by his fear of poverty or failure or whatever. But the truth is a lot 
more complicated than that, and I wanted to explore that stuff. 

* You could also argue that I was being fearful by not applying myself as 
completely as I could to my studies, for fear that my best still wouldn't be very 
good. 

Q. Have you ever thought about turning one of your novels into sequels? 

A. I certainly don't have any plans to write sequels. It would be hard to take 
up any of the characters from any of my books again (except maybe Hassan from 
Katherines) just because I don’t know that I could ever get their voices back into 
my head to my satisfaction. 

I’m not going to say a flat no to this question, because some day I might have 
an idea I like or I'll need money or something, but one of the big pleasures of 
writing for me is being done. 


Q. What titles did you consider before coming up with “Paper Towns’? 


A. More Light Than Heat. | was really in love with that one for a long time. 
(Shakespeare) 

Love Loves to Love Love. I thought that one was a hot slice of clever. (Joyce) 

The Life and Hard Times of Margo Roth Spiegelman. 

Chasing Margo. This ended up being the German title. 

Margo Roth Spiegelman: An Incomplete Life 

etc. 

They were all more pretentious than Paper Towns. I come up with like 1,000 
titles, and then Sarah and Julie laugh at me for my pretentiousness and we try to 
settle on the least pretentious title. I don’t know how I ever got The Fault in Our 


Stars past their pretention detectors. 


Will Grayson, Will Grayson 


Will Grayson, Will Grayson Questions 


OTE: This page is for people who have read Will Grayson, Will Grayson. 
As such, it contains numerous huge spoilers. If you have not read Will 
Grayson, Will Grayson, kindly avert your eyes. Questions about the book can be 
asked here. 
This page is organized into categories: 
Writing the Book/Inspiration 
Why Did I.. 
My. Beliefs/Opinions 
Allusions/References 
Settings 
Will Grayson 
Tiny 


Questions about Writing and Inspiration 


Q. Which chapters did you write and which did David write? 
A. I wrote the odd-numbered chapters and David wrote the even-numbered 
chapters. 


Q. So Tiny Cooper is your creation? 


A. That is correct. We like to say that I birthed Tiny Cooper, but he was 
raised by two dads. 

Q. What was the experience of collaborating like? 

A. It was great. One of the things I find difficult about writing is that it can 
be extremely isolating: Ultimately, it’s just you in your head trying to make a 
story for people who will not see that story (even in the best case scenario) for 
years, and who may very well never see the story. Collaboration in writing is fun 
for me because I know that someone will see what I’m working on with each 
chapter that I finish, and there’s also something very invigorating about working 
with a writer you admire, and I admire David very much. 

Q. When you were working with David Levithan, would you ever argue over the 
plot? 

A. I wouldn't say we ever argued, but we definitely discussed lots of different 
possibilities. David has collaborated with lots of other authors, and he’s been an 
editor for decades, so he knows how to deal with writers, and he did a very good 
job dealing with me. Mostly, though, we agreed about the overall shape of the 
novel. His chapters are very much his, and my chapters are very much mine, but 
we worked really closely together for many years to make the novel work as a 
thematically unified thing, instead of just being two interconnected stories. 

Q. Did you plan the ending or anything? 

A. No, we didn’t plan out much in advance. When we decided to try this 
story with two-guys-with-the-same-name, we picked a name (David picked Will, 
I picked Grayson), David picked a time of year (late February, early March), and I 
picked a location where the two guys would meet (Frenchy’s). Other than that, 
nothing was planned. We did, however, spend more than a year revising the 
book. 


Q. What was it like for you to write about gay characters and gay issues? 


A. I didn’t think much about it, to be honest. 

Q. Did you and David argue over ideas and characters? Did it frustrate you when 
he would take the story in a direction you didn't intend? 

A. We both surprised each other pretty regularly, I think, but never 
unpleasantly so. I’m a very process-oriented writer, and I’m used to deleting like 
75-90 percent of my first drafts, so writing Will Grayson was obviously very 
different, because I couldn't change things without affecting things in David’s 
half of the story. 

So the revision process was very different, because we had to go through 
chapter by chapter and talk about how the use of language or plot events or 
whatever did or did not further our ideas and the reading experience, etc., but it 
was a really interesting and fun way of revising. 

Q. Did you guys agree beforehand for the novel to contain LGBT characters? 

A. No, we didn’t agree to it beforehand or even discuss it. We didn't discuss 
anything except for names, dates, and a location for them to meet. 

But we only wrote one chapter each before meeting to read those chapters 
aloud to each other, so I knew after I’d written one chapter who David's will 
grayson was. (And he knew who Tiny Cooper was, and so on.) We read each 
chapter out loud to each other as we went, but never exchanged the actual text 
until after we'd finished a draft of the entire story. 

Q. Is the porn shop real? 

A. It is. 

It is in fact around the corner from where my office was in Chicago when 
David and I started working on the book. We'd agreed the book would be about 
two guys with the same name. David chose the date and the first name. I chose 


the location and the last name. 


Q. Did you and David Levithan collaborate on the chapters where the two Wills 
spoke to each other? 

A. We collaborated more on those chapters, but even then, the odd chapters 
are mine and the even ones David's. We talked a lot about the actual mechanics 
of those chapters, and where characters needed to be when and that kind of 
thing. 

But it was a lot of fun to write David’s will, and a lot of fun to see him write 
mine. 

Q. What originally provoked the two of you to write a book together? 

A. David and I became friends after he read Looking for Alaska several 
months before it was published. He wrote me an email; I responded (I was a fan 
of his books); it went from there. 

Months later, he proposed this idea for a book about two boys with the same 
name. I was honored that a writer of David’s stature would think of me for a 
collaboration (I was still unpublished at the time) and immediately said yes. 

Honestly, I would’ve said yes if hed told me he wanted to write a 
collaborative book about the history of monastic cheese-making in Belgium. 
Fortunately, I found his idea really interesting, as I’ve always been interested in 
the relationship between the identities we're given (names, religious background, 
ethnicity) and the identities we choose (nicknames, music tastes, fashion, and so 
on). 

Q. Why did you/David decide to write will grayson in all lower case? 

A. That’s David’s character, so you'd have to ask him. (In the past, when he 
has been asked, he’s noted that there are several ways you can read it: You can 
read it as a reflection of will feeling like a lower case person, or you can read it as 
being about will not differentiating between online communication (which is 


often all lowercase) and irl communication, or you can read it in other ways. 


I think David agrees with me that books belong to their readers, although I 
don't want to speak for him. 

Q. Which one of you wrote the lyrics for the musical? 

A. Both of us, although David wrote most of the good stuff. 

Q. Was co-authoring a book easier or harder than writing one on your own? 

A. Well, it was easier because I knew exactly who I was writing for: I was 
writing for David. That feeling of specificity was really liberating. I just wanted 
to impress David and make him laugh, etc. etc. 

All in all, I definitely think it was easier (I mean, David did half the work, 
except he really did more than half the work, because most of the major plot 
points fell in his chapters) than writing a book on my own. 

Of course, collaborating is challenging, too, particularly during the years of 
revision when we were trying to mold the book into a single coherent thing. 

Q. How much of yours and David's development of the two Wills was done 
together as opposed to separate? How much did you know about the other’s character 
when you were developing yours? 

A. Well, when we were doing the initial character development, neither of us 
knew anything, because I knew absolutely 0 about David’s Will Grayson (except 
for his name) while writing my first chapter, and David knew absolutely 0 about 
mine. 

But once we read our first chapters to each other, we knew there were 
enough connections between WG and wg for there to be a book. The challenge 
was having their problems and pleasures sync up in a way that made for a single, 
cohesive narrative, but if there hadn’t been some points of connection thanks to 
pure serendipity, we could never have made it into a book. 

Q. What was the specific writing process like? 


A. Not sure if I’ve answered this before, but: 


I wrote chapter one while David was writing chapter two. Then we met at 
my apartment in New York City and read our chapters out loud to each other. 
(Sarah was also listening.) 

After the first chapters, we were convinced we could turn the thing into a 
book. I wrote chapter three while David wrote chapter four, and then we met to 
read those aloud to each other. This process continued over more than a year. 
We discussed plot occasionally—especially the stuff that happened with the two 
Wills together—and we discussed the overall shape of the novel (we wanted it to 
be shaped like an X), but mostly we just read to each other and then kept going. 

I don't think I actually saw David's text until the first draft was finished. It 
really was a story made to be read aloud (the audiobook, incidentally, is 
fantastic), and although there were years of revision working to make the story 


cohesive, we had a hell of a lot of fun making it. 


Why Did I... 


Q. Why did you pick “Grayson” as the last name? 

A. Grace in. 

Q. Why did the Will Graysons meet in a porn shop? 

A. I guess I kind of wanted to force David’s hand here, because I really 
wanted to write a story that celebrated all different kinds of love, that talked 
about love between friends and between kids and parents, and that wasn't just 
another love story in which the only kind of love was romantic. 

And it seemed to me that part of our weird obsession with romantic love is a 
weird attraction/repulsion to our sexuality, which is inevitably going to be at 


play any time you write about young homosexual men and women, because 


there is still so much prejudice against them. (I knew I wanted to write about a 
friendship between a straight male and a gay male.) 

So I thought it would be interesting and resonant to have these two guys 
have this aggressively unsexual and unromantic encounter in a place (a porn 


store) we associate so closely with sexuality. 


Questions about My Beliefs/Opinions 


Q. Do you believe in the morals represented in the book, such as, “You can trust that 
caring as a rule ends poorly’? 

A. Well, it’s worth remembering that Will Grayson says that at the very 
beginning of the book, and that it is precisely this worldview that gets him into 
all kinds of trouble and leads to his many miseries, and that only abandoning this 
rule eventually allows him to have a fulfilling relationship with Tiny. 

Q. Do you think that Tiny Dancer would be a great musical if it was staged? 

A. YES. 

I mean, I am not expert in the field of musical theater, but I think as original 
high school musicals go, it would kick major ass. 

Q. Are you an Elton John fan? 

A. I don’t ever think about Elton John one way or the other, really, to be 
honest with you. 

[just thought Tiny Cooper would like Elton John. 

Q. Do you believe that when we love someone (not necessarily romantically), we 
should tell them that explicitly? Why is it hard for us to confess love when it’s not 
romantic? 

A. It’s very interesting to me how frequently romantic partners in the US 


tend to say, “I love you,’ and how infrequently friends and certain family 


members say it. Like, I do not find it at all hard to tell my wife I love her, but I 
find it very hard to tell my brother I love him. 

Of course, I do love my brother, and I don't think he ever feels unloved by me 
or anything. 

But for Tiny and Will, there is a need to say it, because I don’t think either of 
them has really accepted that they love each other until they say it. It’s a hard 
thing to accept, that your best friend is the most important person in your life, 


but for many of us, it’s a reality, and one to be celebrated. 


Questions about Allusions/References 


Q. Why Holland, 1945? Does the song have significance? 

A. It’s my favorite Neutral Milk Hotel song. I know you guys are used to 
long discursive answers about all the symbolic resonances that were in my mind 
when I wrote this or that, but. ..yeah. It’s just my favorite. 

Q. Why did you use Neutral Milk Hotel? 

A. I just really like Neutral Milk Hotel, and I wanted the book to start out 
with these kids being very excited for something that ends up not happening 
even after extraordinary obstacles (not owning a car, not having a fake ID) are 
overcome. 

I’m very glad if I’ve introduced anyone to their music. They're pretty 
wonderful. 

Q. The name Jello Biafra in Will Grayson’s fake ID is a reference to The Dead 
Kennedys. Are you a Dead Kennedys or punk music fan? Or did you just do research? 

A. This will only disappoint you, but no, I’m not really a fan of the DKs. 
(Bear in mind that my three favorite bands are The Mountain Goats, The 


Mountain Goats, and my brother.) 


But Will Grayson is not very much like me, and I wanted him to be the kind 
of guy who goes to a lot of shows and listens to music very broadly, and the Jello 
Biafra reference seemed like a way to establish that this is a young man who can 
enjoy both Neutral Milk Hotel and the Dead Kennedys. 

Q. Was the title “Tiny Dancer” a reference to the song? 

A. Yes. 

Funny story: For like the first 10 drafts, the musical was called “Hold Me 
Close Now: The Tiny Cooper Story,’ and then finally David gently pointed out 
to me that the lyric was “Hold me CLOSER,” and.. yeah. So I changed the title of 
the musical. 

Q. Can you explain how Schroedinger’s famous cat experiment related to 
Will/Jane and Will/Tiny? 

A. Well, the reason Schrodinger’s Cat is so famous is not because it was a 
terribly important thought experiment (although it is a fairly important one), but 
because it is A. relatively easy to understand, and B. is metaphorically resonant 
for a lot of people. 

Like, for a lot of people, the whole pleasure of being in a state of unknowing 
is that as long as you don’t know, all possible outcomes (kinda) feel as if they are 
happening. 

When you press for an outcome (i.e., open the box) you get one outcome, but 
depending on how much you want the cat to be alive, that risk can feel like it is 
not worth taking. 

Q. Why do you use the word “andbutso” multiple times? 

A. It’s a reference to David Foster Wallace’s Infinite Jest meant to indicate that 
my Will Grayson is fond of that book. Also I just like it as a conjunction. 

Q. The characters in the play dress as White Sox players because they play for “the 


other team.” Are you a Cubs fan? 


A. I am a Cubs fan, yeah, but that particular line was just meant to reflect that 
the school is on the northside of town (in the near north suburbs in fact). 


The north side is associated with the Cubs; the south side with the Sox. 


Questions about Settings 


Q. Why Frenchy's? 

A. Honestly just because it was the porn store across the street from where I 
worked. I wanted it to be at a porn store because the novel is so much about the 
weird relationship between love and sex, especially how sexualized love has 
become the primary way that we love each other. So I wanted to have this 
aggressively unsexual relationship develop in this aggressively sexual place, I 


guess. 


Questions about Will Grayson 


Q. Will Grayson seemed to have asexual qualities. Why wasn’t he? 

A. He’s physically attracted to Jane from the very beginning of the book—or 
at least he drawn to describing her physicality more observantly than any of the 
other characters. 

I certainly wouldn't think it’s “too much” to have an asexual protagonist in 
one of my novels. I just wanted sexual love to be one of the kinds of love—but 
only one—that was celebrated in the book. 

Thematically, I suppose this was important to me because I think both David 
and I wanted to normalize gay sexual encounters by equalizing them with 
straight sexual encounters. 


But mostly I just saw Will’s reluctance to seek romantic entanglements as 


reflective not as asexuality but by his wrongheaded belief that pain is something 


avoidable/to be avoided. 


Questions about Tiny 


Q. What was Tiny Cooper’s real first name? Who gave him the name Tiny? 

A. I named him Tiny, and I have no idea what his first name is. Much to the 
frustration of many readers, I really feel unqualified to speak to anything that is 
intentionally left ambiguous in the text of the novel. I believe that books belong 
to their readers, and that extra-textual opinions of authors should not be 
privileged over other voices. 

Q. Tiny seemed to be almost a caricature of a stereotypical gay person. Did you do 
this on purpose? 

A. I wanted Tiny to be entirely agnostic toward the stereotypes. I liked the 
idea that he really, deep down didn’t care if it happened to be “gay” to like 
musical theater. He just likes musical theater. 

After all, he also doesn’t care that it’s “straight” to play football, and he’s the 
best player on his school’s football team. He just likes football. 

That noted, it was also important for us to have characters like Gary, Nick, 
and will grayson in the novel to present multiple portraits of gay teens. 

Q. Am I wrong to think that the book is less about either Will Grayson and more 
about Tiny Cooper? 

A. Not really. I’ve always been interested in what happens when you give the 
narrative voice to the sidekick. In a way, WGWG is a novel in which two 
sidekicks are given narrative voices. (You don’t have to read it that way, of 
course, but I think you could certainly make the case that Tiny Cooper is the 


protagonist of the novel.) 


The Fault in Our Stars 


Questions about The Fault in Our Stars (SPOILERS!) 


OTE: This page is for people who have read The Fault in Our Stars. As 
such, it contains numerous huge spoilers. If you have not read The Fault 
in Our Stars, kindly avert your eyes. Questions about the book can be asked here. 

This page is organized into categories: 

Writing the Book/Inspiration 
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My. Beliefs/Opinions 

The Ending 

After the Ending 

An Imperial Affliction 

Allusions/References 

Symbols/Metaphors 

Settings 

Specific Quotations 

Hazel 

Gus 

Isaac 

Van Houten 


The Film 


Other 


Questions about Writing and Inspiration 


Q. Did the themes and ideas from stories you had abandoned in the past help shape 
TFIOS? 

A. Yes, in a lot of ways. There are so many lines from the sequel and the 
desert island book that ended up in TFiOS in different ways. (“It was kind of a 
beautiful day,’ which occurs at the end of TFiOS, was the first line of one of the 
drafts of the desert island book.) 

The desert island book was primarily about how we behave around each 
other when we are scared, how fear makes us both more and less human. | don’t 
know what the sequel was about aside from trying to prove that I, too, could 
write fancy metafiction, but then I ended up including a lot of metafiction in 
TFiOS, so it found its way in as well. 

I was thinking a lot about the relationship between books and their readers, 
and how the author of the book can get in the way of that relationship just as 
much as s/he can facilitate it, so I think that had a lot to do with shaping my 
thoughts on TFiOS. 

Also, all three projects are about deprivation and how people respond to it. 
So basically I took so many spare parts from those other stories that there’s no 
way I'll ever be able to finish them. 

Q. Did you consider ending TFIOS midsentence? 

A. I agree with Augustus that there is a contract between reader and writer 
and that not ending a book violates that contract. Also, I try really hard in my 
work generally not to do ostentatious things like ending books midsentence. 


Q. Can you elaborate on this idea of a contract between author and reader? 


A. I think the writer’s responsibility is to tell an honest story (which is also, I 
would argue, definitionally a hopeful story) and to make it as a gift to the reader. 

The reader violates the contract when s/he reads poorly or distractedly or 
ungenerously. (It seems to me that mutual generosity is kind of the key to the 
reader-writer relationship. We are basically trying to give each other a gift, but it 
doesn’t work unless both of us are really trying.) 

Q. How do you put so much meaning into a book meant for young adults? 

A. Teenagers are plenty smart. I don't sit around and worry whether 
teenagers are smart. I mean, most of the people currently reading The Scarlet 
Letter and The Great Gatsby...are teenagers. 

Q. Are TFIOS references in early Vlogbrothers videos (such as talking about hurdles 
and the title “An Imperial Affliction”) intentional? 

A. Those aren't intentional easter eggs. If anything, I find them unfortunate, 
because any moment when you're reading The Fault in Our Stars and get drawn 
out of the narrative and become conscious of the fact that it’s a story constructed 
by an author. But inevitably there’s a lot of overlap between my thoughts when 
I’m writing and my thoughts when I’m making videos, and sometimes the one 
shapes the other. 

Q. Did any philosophers inspire your writing about the universe and oblivion? 

A. Well, sure, definitely. Kierkegaard, etc. But the thinker who most deeply 
influenced my thoughts on the topic, and who gave me a vocabulary for talking 
about it, is Vi Hart. 

Q. Did you intentionally draw a connection between Augustus and Hazel watching 
kids play on the bones and the reader getting enjoyment from a book about kids who 
will inevitably die young? 

A. hahahaha no there’s nothing wrong at all with playing on bones. We're all 


doing it all the time. I was struck by this in Vienna when I saw those kids 


breakdancing on top of the catacombs. To dance on the dead is not to 
dishonor them. 

Q. Stephanie Meyer has said that her characters were real and that they decided 
where the plot would go. Is it like that for you? 

A. So far as I can tell, if you say that, you're saying one of two things: 

1. I have this unconscious mind to which I have no access that can write 
books, and I just have to shut off my conscious mind and let my unconscious 
mind work. 

or 

2. A supernatural force came to me and whispered the words into my ear and 
I wrote them down. 

Saying the second thing seems really presumptuous to me (like, saying that 
God wrote your book is a very, very bold thing to say). The first seems more 
plausible to me—I know that for many people the writing experience does not 
feel like it involves effort or consciousness—but for me that is not the case. I 
wrote the book. I was conscious of the fact that I was writing a book while I was 
writing it. I was conscious of the fact that I was using words to try to tell a story 
that would find life in your mind. 

Q. By answering so many questions about your book, aren't you kind of teaching 
it in a way? Or creating sparknotes of reflections? 

A. Legit question. My only defense is that this is for people who've already 
read the book, which is rather different from sparknotes. :) 

Q. Due to the success of TFIOS, will your books now be marketed to all age 
groups? 

A. I am not interested in publishing books for adults. I like my job. I like my 
editor. I like my publisher. I am very grateful that so many adults are reading The 


Fault in Our Stars, but I really like writing and publishing books for teenagers, 
and it’s difficult for me to imagine wanting to do anything else as a writer. 

Q. Did you ever consider having another character tell the story? 

A. Yes, Isaac, because it would have fit in nicely with how epics usually work, 
complete with being told by a blind guy. But in the end I wanted to give Hazel 
the voice of her own story, particularly since that is so often denied the dying. 
(We read about them a lot more than we read them.) 

Q. In TFIOS, you say that there are fourteen dead people for every living person. 
However, in Extremely Loud and Incredibly Close, it is stated that there are more 
people alive than have ever died. Who is right, Augustus or Oskar? 

A. Oh, Oskar is overwhelmingly wrong. (In his defense, I think he is like nine 
years old.) It’s a nice moment in that book, when he imagines that there aren't 
enough skulls for everyone alive to play Hamlet, but yeah, that’s just total 
horseshit. There are plenty of skulls. We could all have freaking juggling acts 
with all the skulls. 

Q. Does answering all of these questions annoy or offend you? Do you ever want 
your readers to take the book as it is without asking a bunch of questions about 
metaphors and deeper meanings? 

A. I feel bad that I can’t answer more of them, but I never feel anything 
except lucky to have readers who read my books with such care and 
thoughtfulness. 

That said, I don't think there’s anything wrong with what Salinger called 
reading and running—like, I don’t think that critical analysis or whatever is the 
only reason we read fiction or the only enjoyable thing about reading (or 
writing) fiction. 

There are plenty of ways to read a book, and I’m grateful to anyone who 


finds my work encouraging or useful. 


Q. What did you do with previous drafts of the novel? 

A. I save every draft of the novel as a different file name (there are several 
hundred file names related to TFiOS). So it’s possible to chart the edits and 
rewrites of the novel over time, but the book I published is the only one I want 
to publish and I’m not inclined to show off all the terrible sentences I wrote 
before writing the (hopefully not terrible) sentences that ended up in the book. 

However, all this stuff will go to a university library when I die, so if you are 
really inclined, and you outlive me, you can view it eventually. 

Q. When writing TFIOS, were you more focused on telling the story at first or the 
metaphorical meaning and the symbols in the book? 

A. I don't think of story and symbols as separate, really. They emerge from 
the same place, a desire to go on ajourney with the reader that will be interesting 
(and hopefully helpful) to both of us. So I don’t sit down and say, like, “Green 
will be the color of all the dreams we were foolish to dream,” or anything like 
that, because then I think it usually ends up seeming clunky and obvious and 
inauthentic. 

The truth is that metaphor and symbol are all around us, and that we are 
constantly reading our lives and the world symbolically. I want figurative 
language and symbols to be as deeply integrated into the story as they are into 
our lives. 

Q. Peter says that the Dutch Tulip Man represents God. Have you ever put in a 
character that represents an idea like this or something similar? 

A. Sure. 

The Dutch Tulip Man. :) 

Q. TFIOS seems to connect intelligence with atheism as opposed to a willingness and 


openness to ideas. Why is this? 


Well, I think Augustus is pretty smart, and he does not present an atheistic 
worldview (or at least an inherently atheistic worldview), nor does Hazel’s pretty 
smart dad, whose argument about the universe wanting to be noticed 
perpetually is a very theistic/faith-based/spiritual kind of thing to say. (Like, 
embracing even the possibility of concepts like forever or consciousness that 
survives death is impossible in a rigidly atheistic worldview.) 

Augustus’s parents, who I think are also pretty smart but perhaps not in the 
ostentatious way that Hazel and Augustus are, are clearly religious people. 

And the last words of the book represent a moment where the author 
himself perhaps interjects his own let-us-not-deem-consciousness-temporary- 
just-quite-yet with the present tense marriage vows that could be read as a 
statement about celestial marriage or a marriage that survives death or etc. if you 
wanted to read it that way. 

Q. When you were writing TFIOS, did you also switch from calling him 
Augustus to calling him Gus? Do you see him now as the boy he was at the end rather 
than the manic pixie dream boy he was at the beginning? 

A. Well, you have to remember that I am 34, so the bravura performances of 
teenagers do not impress me in quite the same way that they did when I was 16. 

(Also, I was writing a novel, and I was very conscious that I was writing a 
novel. I am not one of those writers who believes that, like, the book is writing 
itself or that God is telling me which words to write down or whatever.) 

So I always saw Gus as fragile and frail, even at the beginning of the book, 
when he (for example) misuses big words and is clearly not quite the guy he’s 
trying to play. And obviously I like that boy more. 

Q. Have you ever had a similar experience to Van Houten’s in terms of meeting a 
fan, like Hazel, who was frustrated that you couldn't give her the answers she was 


looking for? 


A. Yes, this happens all the time. It happens a lot with Looking for Alaska, and 
now it is happening even more with TFiOS, which surprises me, because I did 
not think the ending of TFiOS was particularly ambiguous. (To be fair, I have a 
pretty high tolerance for ambiguity, I guess.) 

I understand the impulse, I guess, particularly since many contemporary 
readers have read a lot of book series, which leave cliffhanger after cliffhanger 
before wrapping things up with some marriages and crazily named children. 

But I genuinely feel unqualified to tell you what happens after the end of the 
book, and to make something up—as Van Houten briefly attempts to—feels 
really disingenuous. 

In general, I personally agree with a lot of what Van Houten says in the novel. 
He’s like a drunk, dickish version of myself, basically. 

Q. Who is Esther? 

A. Esther was a nerdfighter who died of cancer in August of 2010. She and I 
were friends for a couple years before that, and I am friends with her friends and 
with her family. 

You can watch her YouTube videos here and learn about the 

Q. How much of Esther went into the novel? What parts were specifically inspired 
by her? Did she ever get to see parts of it before she died? 

A. Esther did not see any of the book before she died. (It did not feature a 
character named Hazel with thyroid cancer when she died, either. It was a vastly 
different story.) 

So much of the story was inspired by her and my friendship with her and my 
affection for her family and friends, but I didn’t take very many specific things 


(except for superficial stuff like the oxygen and whatnot). 


What inspired me most was Esther's unusual mix of teenagerness and 
empathy: She was a very outwardly focused person, very conscious of and 
attentive to her friends and family. But she was also silly and funny and totally 
normal. And in our conversations about heroism and strength or whatever, she 
was very conscious of cliches (many of which I threw at her) but mostly 
unconvinced by them. 

I just really liked Esther. That was maybe the biggest thing. I really liked her, 
and I was really pissed off after she died, and I had to write my way through it, 
because I was desperately looking for some hope in it. (I am still pretty pissed off 
about it, for the record.) 

All that said, I really don’t want to seem to be appropriating Esther’s story, 
which belongs to her and to her family and not to me. Hazel is a fictional 
character, and she is in many important ways very different from the person 
Esther was. 

Q. In Augutus’s first heroic death in pixel form, he covers the grenade to prevent 
the blast from harming the school children. Later, Hazel refers to herself as a grenade. 
Was this a coincidence? 

A. I was conscious of that connection when writing, yes. I wrote the video 
game scene in a very early draft of the novel, years and years ago, and then the 
first time Hazel imagines herself as a grenade appeared in revisions (probably in 
early 2011? I think before we went to Amsterdam), and I got the idea from the 
earlier scene. 

Whether it’s a coincidence in the story is up to the reader to decide, I guess? 

Q. What portion of the novel did you enjoy writing the most? 

A. The beginning was really fun to write—Hazel making fun of Patrick and 
all that. I’m kind of a Patrick in real life, and I’m very conscious of it: Like, it’s 


super easy to make fun of me for being this hugely earnest Internet persona, and 


I guess I am really narcissistic because I really enjoy making fun of myself in 
fiction. (See also, Peter Van Houten.) 

Q. You said in a Tumblr post that some of your favorite parts of your desert island 
story ended up in TFIOS. What are these parts? 

A. I wrote like 40,000 words of the desert island story and the only things I 
really liked were: 

1. The sentence, “It was kind of a beautiful day.’ 

and 

2. This rant about Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs and its weird, paternalistic, 
imperialist insistence that humans cannot be fully human when they are sick or 
deprived of necessities, when in fact the truth is that humanness is always 
transformed by whatever we are in want of, and we are always in want of 
something. 

and 

3. A shoe-shopping flashback. 

All three of these things ended up in TFiOS in one form or another. 

Q. You said that TFIOS was once a very different book. What was it like? Was it 
always about two kids with cancer? 

A. It was about like a dozen kids with cancer who created a club called the 
Dead Person’s Society in a cave (ridiculous) near the children’s hospital (doubly 
ridiculous) and they'd sneak out of the hospital together and visit the cave and 
convene the DPS (triply ridiculous). 

It was basically a very flimsy, high-concept way of allowing me to think 
through my own thoughts and angers about death and suffering and so on. It 
was not good. 

Q. How much of TFIOS came from Sarah? Did she help you a lot in writing? 


A. Sarah, did you submit a question anon? 


Sarah helped in every possible way; it is impossible to list or even verbalize 
all the ways she shaped the book through her readings of it, our conversations, 
our life together, etc. 

Q. Does Sarah like the book? 

A. She does like it, yeah. It’s her favorite of my books, I think. 

Q. What did Hank say when he first read TFIOS? 

A. Honestly, I think he said that he thought it was going to change my life a 
lot and that I didn’t really know what I was getting into. (That proved prophetic, 
as Hank usually does.) 

And then he told me that I had to keep making vlogbrothers videos no 
matter what. 

Q. Why do you refer to TFIOS as a “problem” that you're glad to be done with? Why 
were you so ready to be done with it? 

A. I mean, for ten years of my life, I tried to write this book and it taunted me 
and it sucked and it kept sucking and nothing I could do for years and years 
made it suck less, and then finally I was given a way into it and I worked very 
hard to make it the best book that I could possibly make it, but books will always 
be a collaboration between reader and writer, and at some point I have to stop 
doing my job so I can start letting you do your job. 

I mean that a book is a problem in that it is composed out of meaningless 
scratches on a page that must be translated into ideas that live inside your head, 
and you use a set of skills (literacy, critical thinking, etc.) to make that happen. I 
don't mean that it is an UNFORTUNATE problem; I just mean that it is a thing 
that has to be created by both of us, like a crossword puzzle or something. 

Q. Is it hard for you to kill a character? How do you go about doing that and how do 


you know it’s the right thing to do as opposed to gratuitous hurt for the characters? 


A. 1. I don't feel like I’m killing anyone. The person is dying, and that sucks, 
but I don’t feel responsible for it any more than I feel responsible when a friend in 
real life dies. 

2. With TFiOS, for me, there is no book without death. You cannot 
meaningfully confront the universe’s indifference to us without seeing the 
horrific suffering and injustice and awfulness of what really happens to real 
people who do not deserve to suffer and die. When writing the novel (and really 
throughout my writing career), I was very angry about this, very angry that 
people die for no good reason, and very dissatisfied with all the flimsy, 
Encouragement-y things that people say in the wake of such tragedies. So 
honestly, I wasn’t trying to make you feel anything gratuitous; I just could think 
of no other way to lay bare the absolute hideousness of living in a world where 
parents have to bury their children. And we live in that world, Humans have 
always lived in that world, and always will. 

3. The challenge—and this is not just a challenge when writing a novel but 
also when, like, trying to get out of bed every day—is to acknowledge these truth 
and still live a hopeful, productive life. Are the only options 1. lying to yourself 
or 2. nihilism? I believe not. I believe there is great beauty and meaning to be 
found and constructed in this life, but we must find and construct that meaning 
in this world, and to do that, we must be honest about this world. 

Q. Did you have any second thoughts about the way in which you described the 
degeneration of Augustus’s health in his final days? 

A. Well, I didn’t want to bullshit the reader, but I also didn’t want to be 
gratuitous about it. I left the worst of it off the page, I guess, but I don’t really 
regret that. You might be asking whether I regret being so explicit, in which case 
the answer is definitely not. Our literature has enough novels that glorify 


suffering as transcendently beautiful. 


Q. Was TFIOS edited from the content you created from NaNoWriMo a few 
years back? 
A. No. Everything I wrote for NaNoWriMo was about a zombie apocalypse 


caused by corn monoculture. 


Questions about Why I Wrote What I Wrote 


Q. Why America’s Next Top Model? 

A. It just seemed to me—and I say this respectfully—like both the most 
reprehensible and the both formatted (i.e. functionally scripted) of the 
competitive reality shows I'd seen. 

Q. What made you decide to make Hazel’s father the weaker one? 

A. Well, I wanted to ignore traditional gender roles whenever possible in the 
novel, because I was kind of working in the Romantic Epic genre, which tends to 
have very narrowly defined gender roles (the man is the protector; the woman 
suffers beautifully; etc) and I wanted to write a different kind of Romantic Epic. 
(A much smaller one, for starters, about disease instead of war/politics/royal 
families/etc.) 

Q. Why did you give the characters the cancers you gave them in the book? 

A. 1. I did quite a lot of research on cancer, probably more than a 
hypochondriac should. I am particularly indebted to the books I cite in the 
acknowledgements, both of which I read more than once. (Also, my father-in- 
law is a cancer surgeon.) 

2. I've talked about this elsewhere, but I think cancer is to the contemporary 
world what tuberculosis was to the 19th century: It’s this seemingly random, 
capricious disease that strikes old and young alike, that sometimes kills you and 


other times doesn't, and that we don't understand very well. And this 


randomness/indifference was really important to me, because I wanted to think 
about how/whether we can be hopeful in a universe that is (apparently) entirely 
indifferent toward its inhabitants. 

3. I gave Gus osteosarcoma because it’s a common adolescent cancer and can 
go quiet for a long while before roaring back, and I gave Hazel thyroid cancer 
with mets in her lungs because A. i was fairly familiar with it (it’s similar to what 
Esther had), and B. I wanted her to have some kind of tumors in her lungs 
because it allowed me to have the water metaphor. 

It sounds so weird and cold and calculating to talk about it that way, but... 
yeah. Hopefully that answers your questions, and good luck on your path to 
oncology, a great and noble profession. 

Q. In TFIOS there’s minimal jargon-y terms (such as the specific subdivisions 
and motorways referenced in Looking for Alaska and Paper Towns), did you do this 
consciously with your international readers in mind? 

A. That’s a really interesting question, because it makes me wonder to what 
extent I’m writing with an eye toward the international readers of my novels. 
(Some relatively high percentage of my readers are not American.) Certainly, I 
was not aware of doing that: I didn’t think, and never think, “Oh, I need to write 
it this way so that it will play in Austria” or whatever. When I’m writing, 
consciously at least, I only think about what will in my opinion best serve the 
story. 

But it’s impossible to say for sure if/whether/how commercial concerns 
factor into creative decisions, because you can say all day that you turn that stuff 
off when you're writing, and I hope that I do, but I have no actual way of proving 
whether I do. 

Anyway, in general I did want TFiOS to feel more, like, out of time and place 


than any of my previous novels, because that’s how romantic epics tend to feel, 


and I was very much trying to write a little epic. 

Q. Why did you have Hazel and Augustus do “adult” activities (i.e. traveling the 
world, getting drunk, having sex, etc.) while they were still young? I thought that one 
of the small blessings of dying young would be never losing innocence. What was your 
thinking behind this? 

A. Let me assure you that it is no blessing to die without having had sex. 

Hazel and Augustus, like all very sick teenagers, are caught in an in-between 
space: They are similar to other teenagers, but they’re also similar to old people 
in an important way (i.e., they are not allowed the luxury of feeling that life is a 
thing that will just go on forever). I wanted to try to capture that in the plot of 
the story (and I also wanted to acknowledge that sick and disabled people are 
still sexual people, and that there’s nothing wrong with their sexuality, which I 
guess was a little preachy of me, but so it goes.) 

Also, they don't get drunk. They have two glasses of champagne! 

Q. Why did you put Kaitlyn in the book? Why would Hazel be friends with 
someone like her? 

A. Oh I quite like Kaitlyn. I mean, one of the things you can't see very well 
because the novel is written from Hazel’s perspective is that Hazel is 1. very 
beautiful, and 2. was pretty popular when she attended school. She just hasn't 
attended school for a long time. 

We have this idea that the opposite of “popular” is “smart.” (We nerds are 
particularly found of this idea.) But in fact there are many popular people who 
are also brilliant and deeply intellectually engaged. (Kaitlyn is maybe not such a 
person, but Hazel certainly is.) 

As for why I put Kaitlyn in the book: I wanted the reader to be able to have a 
few moments of glimpsing Hazel’s life before illness, which was so radically 


different from the live she lives in the book, and I wanted the reader to feel the 


distance between A Regular Life in High School and The Life That Hazel Has 
Now. 

Q. Why did you decide to name the hamster Sisyphus? 

A. Well, Sisyphus is always pushing a rock up a hill without ever getting 
anywhere, and hamsters are always running around on a wheel without ever 
getting anywhere. That’s all I was thinking about, although again, books belong 
to their readers, and if there’s a better/more evocative/more useful metaphor to 
be drawn from it, then yay! 

Q. Is there a reason you chose to not write Gus’s death in a more dramatic way? 

A. Well, the actual moment of people’s deaths tend 1. not to be peaceful, and 
2. not to be romantic or poignant or anything other than violent and horrible. 
Plus 3. Hazel and Gus are in love, but they’ve only known each other for a few 
months, and it seemed most likely to me that his immediate family would be 
alone with him at the end of his life. 

I also felt like I’d put the reader (and the characters) through enough. 

Q. Where did you get the name “The Price of Dawn”? 

A. Honestly someone suggested it on twitter and I loved it, but it became in 
the midst of so many @replies that I could never find the person who suggested 
it so as to properly thank/acknowledge them. If anyone can find The Price of 
Dawn person, let me know! 

Q. Did you say “Genies” instead of “Make-a-Wish” because of legal reasons? 

A. I said Genies instead of Make-a-Wish because there are important 
differences between the way the Genies work in the book and the way the Make- 
a-Wish Foundation works in real life. (Also, there are many organizations similar 
to Make-a-Wish in their mission, although M-a-W is by far the most famous.) 

It was important to me that the readers feel like the Genies have basically 


endless resources so you wouldn't think about whether H & A could do this or 


that, when the truth of such organizations—like all nonprofits—is that there’s a 
lot they can't do. 

Q. Why did you choose “okay” and “always”? 

A. Well, always is just an inherently ridiculous concept, but of course you 
want to say it to people you love, right? You want to promise them that you will 
always love them, that you will always take care of them, that they needn't worry 
because you're always going to be there. You won't always be there, because at 
some point you'll be dead or stuck in traffic or in love with someone else or 
whatever. 

Most of us (me included) don’t think about the ridiculousness of what we're 
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actually saying when we say, “I'll love you forever*,” or “I will always remember 
this day,” or, ‘TIl never forget** you” or whatever. Like, I say those things all the 
time, like most people do. But Hazel and Augustus are both a lot more measured 
in the way they imagine themselves and their love for/responsibilities to other 
people, hence them adopting “okay” as the word that serves as an expression of 
their love for each other. 

* It’s important to note that forever is not a long time just as infinity is not a 
large number. Forever is infinite, and it’s a very bold to make declarative 
sentences about infinities. 

** This seems to me a very fate-tempting thing to say. Like, what if you 
develop dementia? 

Q. Why did you pick the title and how does it relate to the novel? 

A. First off, thanks to nerdfighter Rosi for contextualizing the quote for me 
in a way that made me want to use it as a title in the first place. 

So there’s this moment in the play Julius Caesar where one Roman nobelman 
says to another, “The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves, that 


we are underlings.” And in the context of the play, that quotation makes perfect 


sense—these two guys did not suffer some unjust destiny; they made decisions 
that led them to their fates. 

However, that quote has since been decontextualized over and over and used 
universally as a way of saying that the fault is not in the stars (ie, 
fate/luck/whatever) but in individual people. 

Well, that’s of course ridiculous. There is plenty of fault in our stars. The 
world is a profoundly unjust place in which suffering is unfairly distributed, and 
in all of my novels but especially this one, I am trying to find ways to live 
honestly and hopefully in the worldwithout ignoring/denying the universe’s 
cold and painful indifference to us.* 

The whole problem of reconciling ourselves to the fault in our stars seems 
like a really big problem to me—and not just an abstract, philosophical problem 
but a problem that has to be solved in order for us to get up every day and get 
dressed and brush our teeth and try to live full, productive lives. 

* Well, I can’t say categorically that the universe is indifferent to us. But I 
think the way the universe looks and the way it would look if it were totally 
indifferent to us are disconcertingly similar, if that makes any sense. 

Q. Why do you use past tense? 

A. Well, the last sentence is not in the past tense, just to be clear. 

I wrote the book in the past tense so the reader would know that Hazel is 
telling the story of something that happened to her in the past—at least until the 
last sentence. 

Q. Why didn't anyone see Monica after she broke up with Isaac? 

A. Well, she is a voiceless character. (You never directly hear her speak, 
except for the word “always.”) I wanted Hazel to be aware of this voicelessness in 
a way that Gus and Isaac weren't, and to stand up for her even when it was very 


difficult to do so. (Throughout the novel, she repeatedly defends Monica and 


seeks to understand her, while the boys just want to put her into the easy 
category of Enemy.) 

Hazel does this quite a bit—she’s a very empathetic person and repeatedly 
defends and seeks to understand people and be generous to them. (See also when 
she doesn’t get mad at Augustus for hiding his diagnosis from her, or when she 
delivers the eulogy full of Encouragements). 

This compassion breaks down only once, I think—when she sees all the 
posts on Gus’s wall about how he'll live forever in the memory of his 
acquaintances. 

I wanted her to break there so the reader really felt Hazel falling apart—even 
the core ideas of humility and compassion that make her up abandon her in the 
crush of loss and grief. 

Q. Why do you make your characters physically beautiful? 

A. The characters in the novel who are romantically interested in each other 
often describe each other as beautiful not because the’re objectively beautiful but 
because they find each other attractive. (I do think Hazel is really objectively 
good-looking, probably, but didn’t I give her enough problems?!) But in books 
like LfA and Paper Towns, part of what I was trying to do was explore the weird 
and worship-ey relationship contemporary American boys in high school often 
have with the girls they admire from afar, an attraction that is usually seen pretty 
positively even though I think it is kind of sick and crazy to treat a person like a 
precious object. 

Q. Why did you make Augustus and Hazel perfect? They seem too flawless. 

A. I don’t know how you can say that Hazel does not have one huge terrible 
flaw when it is repeatedly stated throughout the novel that she regularly watches 
America’s Next Top Model. 


Q. Why was Caroline Mathers included? Why was she portrayed the way she 
was? 

A. I didn’t want to sentimentalize or romanticize anything in the book. And 
one of the most common ways that we sentimentalize death and dying is by 
talking about the dead or dying person’s “beautiful soul,” or just generally by 
talking about the soul and its imperishability and resilience and so on. 

But when I worked at the hospital, I saw several young men and women with 
brain tumors whose personalities and spirits were utterly transformed by their 
disease, which calls into question the whole idea of a soul. 

I was so tired of the idea that suffering is transcendent, and that cancer 
suffering in particular strengthens you and makes you better. That can be true 
for many people, but it’s an oversimplification, because there are cancers that 
attack parts of the brain and turn kind, generous people into selfish, impulsive, 
cruel people. 

I wanted to make that clear, to make it clear that when we talk about the 
human soul we had better do so carefully and thoughtfully, because otherwise 
we dehumanize people like Caroline Mathers whose diseases attack and 
transform their personalities. 

Also, I didn’t want Gus and Hazel to be this Pure As The Driven Snow, 
Never Loved Before couple, because I also dislike the convention of the epic 
romance genre wherein the doomed lovers are somehow more innocent and 
golden than the rest of us. I wanted Gus and Hazel to be people, just regular nice 
smart people, who also happen to have a chronic illness. 

Q. Why did Gus die? 

A. Every single human being alive on the entire planet is going to die, 
including you. The question for me is not why we die; the question is what 


constitutes a full and well-lived life. 


I wanted to argue that a good life need not be a long one. 

Q. Why did you choose to have Van Houten be a Swedish rap fan? Was it simply a 
way to make Van Houten quirkier than he already was or do you listen to Swedish rap 
yourself? 

A. Well, for starters I really like Swedish hip hop, and especially Afasi och 
Filthy. But yeah, I wanted Van Houten to be the kind of guy who cultivates his 
own eccentricity, which is basically the most narcissistic and self-indulgent 
variety of human being I’ve ever come across. 

Q. Why did you choose not to address hell in TFIOS? 

A. I really haven't known any terminally ill people who lived in fear of hell. 
Maybe that’s just my personal biased experience, but yeah. 

(Also this is definitely a personal bias: I just don’t find hell very interesting 
theologically.) 


Questions about My Beliefs 


Q. Do you really believe that it’s possible for two teenagers to be in love as truly as 
adults are? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I know what Hazel says in your book, but is there anything in you and Hazel 
that wants to live this big, grand adventure of a life? Or do you think that’s completely 
overrated? 

A. Oh, there is a lot inside of me that wants a big, grand adventure of a life—I 
just think most of that urge is bullshit and not very deeply thought out. 

But Hazel is far more thoughtful about her actions and their implications 


than I am. 


Q. Do you believe in actions done for the sake of metaphorical resonance as 
Augustus does with his cigarettes? 

A. I don't think there are many human beings who do not act for the sake of 
metaphorical resonance. (Like, I think at its core this is what fashion is about, 
and sports, etc.) Quite a lot of life is about constructing meaning, which often 
(usually?) involves metaphor. 

Q. Can you respond to the claims that you view smart/intelligent people to be 
better than others? 

A. I don't think smart people are better than other people. More importantly, 
I view intelligence (at least the kind of intelligence that most of the characters in 
my novel display) as something learned not inborn. I don’t think Hazel or Gus 
necessarily have particularly high IQs (Gus in particular is constantly misusing 
words). I just think they’re intellectually curious. 

That said, books belong to their readers, and I don’t have a problem with 
people disliking or criticizing books that I have written, because I don't really see 
those books as mine. I did my best. The reader does her/his best. If we can make 
something worthwhile together, I’m grateful. If we can’t, that’s too bad, but 
fortunately there are lots of other authors out there. 

Q. What is your opinion on others who do comment on what happens after their 
books have ended, such as J.K. Rowling? 

A. So, like, to me the entire experience of human beings on this planet is all 
these people having a conversation about what we should and shouldn't do, and 
then playing out the consequences of our actions and continuing the 
conversation across generations etc. 

And this goes for big things, like slavery and unsustainable agriculture, and it 


also goes for little things, like whether authors have a right to speak about their 


stories outside the text of those stories and whether Justin Bieber is or is not a 
good musician. 

It is important to remember which are the small conversations and which are 
the big conversations, and I definitely think, “Does JK Rowling saying that 
Dumbledore is gay make Dumbledore gay*?” is a pretty small question in the 
scheme of things, but it does have some limited application outside the specific 
world of Harry Potter. 

This is something that JK Rowling and I disagree about, but she and I can 
still be friends. (Seriously, Jo. I AM READY TO BE YOUR FRIEND.) It’s 
important to have these productive disagreements, because that’s how we push 
literature forward. I believe that my opinion on extra-textual questions should 
not be privileged. I might be wrong. As that conversation with readers and other 
authors continues, I might one day realize that I am wrong, and then I will flood 
you with ‘the truth’ about the characters and what happened after the end of the 
book and Isaac’s secret gayness and whatever else. But for right now, I don’t 
think that I’m wrong. 

*This is not a perfect example, because it’s repeatedly hinted at in the books 
that Dumbledore is gay and in some ways Rowling was just clarifying her 
reading of the text rather than introducing a new extra-textual element, and 
obviously I don’t mind answering questions about intent etc., or this blog 
wouldn't exist. 

Q. Do you believe, as Hazel does, that we are as likely to harm the universe as help 
it? 

A. I think we are as likely to harm the universe as we are to help it, yes. 
(Actually, I think nothing any human being ever does will have any overall effect 
on the universe. I mean, you're talking about a single organism among trillions 


living on a single sphere among trillions in a single galaxy among 100-500 


billion galaxies in a universe without an edge. It’s very difficult to get your head 
around just how small a part of the universe we are, and on some level, claiming 
that we can shape the universe is a little bit like the grain of sand on the beach 
that believes it can control the tides.) 

Also, trying to do good is not the same thing as doing good. Many, many 
people have tried to do good and in the process done harm. 

Of course, and this is the miracle to me, none of this exempts us from trying 
to do good. We must still serve our fellow humans, and the idea of life itself, as 
best we can—we must still strive to create a world in which people can lead 
healthy and productive lives without destroying biodiversity on our little sphere. 

I don't find our relative insignificance disheartening at all: The main thing it 
tells me is that in a culture that worships celebrity and the purportedly 
extraordinary, ALL people are ordinary people. ALL people have the same 
responsibilities to themselves and to each other. Maybe the universe cares 
nothing for us, but WE care about each other. And most encouragingly, we care 
not just for our friends or family but for the whole enterprise of life—we care 
about strangers and about humpback whales and, most beautifully of all, we care 
about the dead. We try with our lives to honor theirs. That’s how we make our 
lives meaningful, and how we make their lives meaningful, too. 

Q. Did you used to smoke? The attitude to smoking in TFIOS is very different 
from the one in Looking for Alaska. 

A. I probably smoked more while working on the book that became The 
Fault in Our Stars than I did while working on the book that became Looking 
for Alaska. (I quit smoking in like 2003, by which time I’d worked some on both 
books, although obviously neither was anywhere close to finished.) 

I think Alaska is more of an anti-smoking novel than TFiOS is (Hazel has that 


one little rant about cigarettes, whereas huge chunks of Alaska are devoted to 


exploring all the sad ways that smoking is a way of us expressing our desire to 
self-immolate). 

Anyway, I hope that neither of the books celebrates smoking, as smoking is a 
stupid and also fatal way to spend money. But smoking is a pretty fascinating (to 
me, anyway) example of how all of use signaling and other symbolic forms of 
communication to construct our ideas of ourselves. 

Q. Can you explain the Author’s Note? Does it mean that you can’t take a work of 
fiction and say that it matters in the “real world”? 

A. 1. All meaning is constructed meaning, so if we construct an association 
between blue and sadness, and then between the curtains and sadness, and that 
reading of the text allows us an interesting insight into the characters or the 
human condition or whatever, then we have done ourselves some good. It does 
not matter whether the author intended this connection between blue curtains 
and sadness (although the author may well have: Remember, I spent a decade 
writing TFiOS; you spend a few hours reading it. I had to find some way to keep 
myself interested during those thousands of days I was working on it). 

2. In the author's note, I was trying to say several things. Most importantly, I 
was asking my readers—many of whom know me and know my past—not to 
read the novel as autobiography, or to try to find facts in it. Secondly, I was 
arguing that made-up stories can matter, that they matter to us in the real 
everyday world just as much (and in many cases more than) the real people we 
know and the real things we do. Made-up stories matter for precisely the same 
reason that anything matters: because we decide they matter, because we imbue 
them with meaning. 

Chimpanzees, while they are very smart and interesting creatures, cannot tell 
each other stories about war heroes fighting sirens and a cyclops to get home. 


They cannot use such stories to shape their values and their relationships and 


their worldviews. We can, and do, and this engagement with constructed 
narrative is (imho) a big part of what makes us human. 

Q. Does it anger you when someone interprets a book in a unique way only to 
have a teacher tell them that they are wrong? 

A. Well, you might have been wrong. I don't agree with the notion that there 
“are no wrong answers’ when it comes to reading and thinking about literature. 

If, for instance, you read Gatsby and said, “This is a stupid novel about stupid 
rich people doing things that don’t matter,’ you would be wrong. You'd also be 
wrong if you said the green light across the harbor was a metaphor for Gatsby's 
joy and contentment. 

But just as many interesting mathematical questions have more than one 
interesting/correct answer, and historical phenomena can be thought of in more 
than one way interesting/correct way, so too with literature. So if your reading 
of the text in question was a good reading, that opened up something in the 
story and offered a new way in to interesting questions, then that’s great. Like, if 
your teacher told you that your feminist reading of Jane Eyre was wrong, or that 
your Marxist reading of Jane Eyre was wrong, then | think your teacher was 
being unfair, because both Marxist and feminist readings of that novel can be 
interesting and useful. 

But that doesn’t mean you're entitled to any opinion you happen to have just 
because you happen to have it. It seems to me that the great pleasure of human 
life is not in having an opinion, but rather in learning all the ways you are wrong, 
and all the nuances you failed to account for, and all the truths that turned out to 
be not as simple as you once believed. And it seems to me that one of the central 
pleasures of attending school is that you get to read with really well-informed 
people (teachers) who can help welcome you into a complex world stuffed with 


rich and maddening ambiguity. 


Q. Do you truly believe that fictional characters cease to exist when their story is 
over? I like to imagine endings for characters I love; is that foolish? 

A. I don’t think that’s foolish or childish at all. (I also disagree with Peter Van 
Houten about a number of other things, like whether it is appropriate to drink 
scotch in the morning.) 

But it’s worth noting that your Trueblood or Hazel is not my Trueblood or 
Hazel, and that my characters can cease to exist in the universe of their creation 
while still surviving in the universe or your creation. 

Q. In your opinion, is the Dutch Tulip Man a fake? 

A. I mean, I sometimes go to church, if that’s what you're asking. 

Q. Are Hazel and Augustus in love like adults can be? How do you view their 
relationship? 

A. I find it really offensive when people say that the emotional experiences of 
teenagers are less real or less important than those of adults. 

I am an adult, and I used to be a teenager, and so | can tell you with some 
authority that my feelings then were as real as my feelings are now. 

Q. You always say that books belong to the reader. How much credit do you give to 
the author’s intent? 

A. I think trying to divine an author’s intent is generally pretty wrong- 
headed, although I guess it shouldn't be dismissed entirely (and obviously I’m 
willing to answer questions about intent). 

That said, it can be a way into an interesting discussion: whether you 
suppose I wanted you to like Margo Roth Spiegelman, for instance, is not an 
interesting question to me. But if you go from there to discussing whether 
characters in novels need to be likable for a book to be good, and whether 
reading experiences need to be straightforwardly fulfilling in order to be 


positive, and what (if anything) the point of reading and telling stories is, and 


whether we can be empathetic toward people we dislike, and if shared values are 
at the core of human connection or if it’s something altogether less noble, and 
whether we can reconcile ourselves to the distance between who we want 
ourselves and one another to be and who we turn out to be...well, that’s pretty 
interesting to me. 

Q. Isn't authorial intent important in terms of communication between reader 
and writer? 

A. But it ISN'T a conversation between you and me if all you're doing is 
attempting to understand what I’m saying. That’s just you LISTENING to me, 
which is kind of boring. 

Like, don’t get me wrong, that act of listening to art/media can be pleasantly 
distracting and I don’t think there’s anything wrong with it. That’s essentially 
what watching an episode of NCIS is, I'd argue: The show knows who killed the 
person and you don't and then at the end they tell you. 

But I think what happens when you read a book—ideally, anyway—is much 
more complicated and beautiful and collaborative. My intent as an author 
matters some, but you as the reader get some agency, too. You get to discover 
meaning within the story, and sometimes the meaning you discover will be 
meaning I hoped you would discover, and sometimes it will be meaning I could 
never have imagined you discovering. But together, we get to build something 
that matters to you (hopefully), and that brings you pleasure and consolation and 
a feeling of unaloneness that you can never get from merely listening. 

Q. Do you believe that a book immortalizes the characters? Will Hazel and 
Augustus ever cease to exist as characters, or will they always exist? 

A. Nothing (at least that can be done by humans) immortalizes anyone. The 


Fault in Our Stars will hopefully have a long and wonderful life, but it will 


eventually go out of print, and eventually the last person ever to read it will die, 
and then the characters will no longer live in any consciousness. 

Also, that is okay. That is good, actually. That is how it should be. One of the 
things the characters in this novel have to grapple with is the reality of 
temporaryness. What Gus in particular must reconcile himself to is that being 
temporary does not mean being unimportant or meaningless. 

Q. You never actually answer the reader’s question, you just tell them it’s up to 
them. Probably something about the book belonging to the reader or something, right? 

A. I’m happy to answer questions about intent, or what I was thinking about 
when I did something, or why I made a certain choice. Maybe I’m wrong, but I 
feel like that stuff can be helpful both to readers and to aspiring writers, and I 
know it was (and remains) very helpful to me to read other writers discuss their 
processes. 

That noted, I will continue to underscore that I don’t think authorial intent 
is all that important to a reading experience, and I certainly don’t think the job of 
reading is to divine authorial intent. 

Obviously, though, I can’t speak to things I intentionally left unclear, because 
I wanted those things to be ambiguous—and I still do. 

Q. If you’re a Christian, why did you write TFIOS with such a Naturalist, secular 
worldview? 

A. 1. I don't think TFiOS has a necessarily secular worldview. It really 
depends on your reading of the book. Hazel’s dad, for instances, makes the 
argument that the universe is invested in consciousness, which is not a strictly 
atheistic thing to say and is in fact periQlously close to claiming the existence of 
heaven. 


la. Of course Hazel dismisses her dad’s argument, so there’s that. 


1b. Then again, many of the central events of the novel take place in the 
Literal Heart of Jesus. Setting a novel inside the heart of God’s son does not 
strike me as a particularly unChristian thing to do. 

1c. Of course the kids are always making fun of the place and claiming that 
Patrick’s use of the phrase Literal Heart of Jesus is a misuse of literality. 

1d. But then again, Hazel and Gus and Isaac themselves come to call the 
place the Literal Heart. 

le. It seems to me that different characters in the book find varying degrees 
of secular, religious, theistic, and atheistic ways to confront the reality and 
injustice of suffering, and that the book (at least if I did it right) is more an 
exploration of the variety of responses to suffering than an argument in favor of 
one over another. 

2. I do not believe the job of a novelist is to thrust his or her belief system 
upon a reader. 

Q. Why do you say that your opinions on your books have no more weight that 
anyone else's? Don't you know the text better than any of its readers? 

A. I don’t know the text better than any of its readers. That’s just factually 
incorrect. I don’t have access to a secret story. I do not know what happens 
outside of the story any more than anyone else does. 

Stop privileging the voice of the writer. Empower yourself. You are the 
reader. It is your story. 

Q. As a Christian, sometimes it’s hard to believe in a God that will love me and 
protect me forever. As someone who has worked in a hospital as a children’s chaplain, 
how do you reconcile the two? 

A. I think you have define your terms pretty carefully—terms like “God” and 
“love” and protect” and especially “forever” mean different things to different 


people. So you have to decide what those words mean to you, and it may be that 


these words are being defined for you in a way that you find to be theologically 
inconsistent or implausible way. (This is pretty common, I think.) 

The actual seeing of horrible things shouldn't affect your worldview that 
much, at least if you’re able to acknowledge and internalize the reality (and 
relative commonness) of horrible things. If you understand that half the planet 
lives on less than $2.50 a day, that for almost all of human history infant 
mortality was above 20%, that until very recently children dying of disease was 
astonishingly common, you do not need to see anything personally to have 
trouble reconciling some constructions of God with the reality of suffering in 
the world. 

(It’s also very important to note—and remember that I am saying this from a 
faith-based perspective—that religion did absolutely nothing to change any of 
that. There’s no evidence that over the last 1,000 years, Christians have on 
average been less poor or sick than Muslims, for instance.) 

That doesn’t negate theistic worldviews in any way. But theistic worldviews 
that fail to grapple meaningfully and thoughtfully with the world as it is are not 
very interesting to me. 

Q. What are your opinions on Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs? 

A. I think people tend to spend a lot of their time thinking about food when 
they are hungry. But to classify this phenomenon into some rigid hierarchy is 
ridiculous and unfair to the hungry, because it says, “The highfalutin’ world of 
art and music and philosophy is not for you. It is only for we rich, well-fed 
people.’ That bothers me. 

In general, Maslow’s ideas about human motivation don’t hold up for me, 
and the whole affair smacks of the mid-20th century believe that psychology 
could describe and quantify human experience and behavior at least as precisely 


as physics can describe and quantify gravity. 


Q. Do you think Gus is a heroic character? What about Hazel? 

A. Yes, I think Gus is a hero. 

For me, the hero’s journey is not the voyage from weakness to strength. The 
true hero’s journey is the voyage from strength to weakness. 

And to my mind, that makes Gus very heroic, indeed. 

Q. I'm trying to figure out a way to explain to people that certain mathematical 
facts are facts (i.e. infinities, .999..=1, etc.) when they refuse to understand or accept 
the mathematics behind it. How does one explain this without being rude and ejecting 
them from the conversation? 

A. The general problem here is one of entitlement: People think it is okay to 
have an opinion about facts. This happens all the time and not only in 
mathematics (as, for instance, when people think it is legitimate to have the 
opinion that capitalism hasn't resulted in GDP growth, or that humans aren't 
contributing to climate change, or that Huck Finn is pro-slavery). 

You are not entitled to have an opinion about a fact. 

But anyway, for a good explanation of why .999... = 1, visit wikipedia. 

Q. Do you think Phalanxifor is a drug that will ever really exist? 

A. Drugs like phalanxifor will exist, although probably with less 
metaphorically resonant names. 

Phalanxifor is based on the breast cancer drug herceptin, which is for certain 
patients very effective. Targeted therapies like herceptin are a very promising site 
of research in cancer treatment, though, and hopefully there will be hundreds of 
drugs like it within the next decade or two. 

(That said, it is now clear that “curing cancer” will be extremely complex, 
because cancer is not just one disease. It is thousands—arguably millions—of 


diseases.) 


Questions about the Ending 


Q. You once mentioned that the last sentence in the book is the biggest spoiler. Why do 
you believe that to be true? 

A. 1. It’s present tense. 

2. What do you say at your wedding? 

Q. What does the present tense of the last line signify? 

A. It signifies something that is still happening, that is continuing, that is 
ongoing, that is not over. 

(I’m pretty sure that is what the present tense always signifies?) 

Q. So did Augustus’s death occur prior to what is happening at the end of the book 
(a wedding)? 

A. The central thing that Hazel has to realize at the end of the book is that 
she has been wrong all along about how she imagines her relationships with 
people she loves. She wasn’t wrong about being a grenade (although we're all 
grenades), but she was wrong about how that should shape her behavior. 

More importantly but in the same vein, Hazel has to realize that her mom 
was wrong when she said, “I won't be a mother anymore.’ The truth is, after 
Hazel dies (assuming she dies), her mom will still be her mom, just as my 
grandmother is still my grandmother even though she has died. As long as either 
person is still alive, that relationship survives. (It changes, but it survives.) 

So the dual significant to “I do,’ to me is 1. she’s realizing that she can still 
love Augustus and that there is still value in that love, and 2. there is a 
permanence to the present tense. An infinity within the finite. The present tense 
is always present. It is always happening now. 

(This can obviously be overread: They aren't really married. You can’ t—AND 


SHOULDN’T—marry a dead person. But I wanted to use the language of that 


ceremony to connect them to each other, to give her the chance to say the words 
she'll probably never get to say in a church while wearing a dress, and to 
acknowledge that their love was real and important and, in its way, lasting.) 

Q. Why did you end the book so abruptly like Peter Van Houten did with AIA? 

A. I was not under the impression I ended it abruptly. 

Q. Typically, comedies end in marriage and tragedies end in death. When Hazel 
says, “I do” at the end, should that be interpreted as a marriage, therefore hope? 

A. Well, I was definitely aware that Shakespeare’s comedies end in marriage 
and his tragedies end in death, and I was rather fond of the idea that my book 
could end (symbolically, at least) in both. 


What Happens After the Ending? 


Q. What happens to Hazel? 

A. I have no idea. I’m different from Peter Van Houten in many important 
ways, but in this respect (and some others) we are the same: I have access to the 
exact same text that you do. My thoughts about the world outside of that text 
are not any more informed or authoritative than yours. 

Textually, Hazel is clearly weaker at the end of the novel than she was in 
Amsterdam, but that’s all you know, and that’s all I know, too. 

Q. What happens to Peter Van Houten? 

A. I don’t know what happens to anyone outside the text of the novel. I have 
access to the exact same text that you do, and any speculation on my part about 
the characters or events outside the text of the novel would be no more informed 
or authoritative than your speculation. 


Q. Who won America’s Next Top Model? 


A. I love you guys so much for continuing to believe, despite my repeated 
protestations to the contrary, that I can tell you what happens outside the text of 
the book. 

I can't! I’m sorry! I’m Peter Van Houten! I can't do it! I have no idea! I have no 
idea what happens to Isaac or Hazel or Gus’s parents or who wins America’s Next 
Top Model or whether the Dutch Tulip Man was God and if so whether He is 
benevolent. I promise you: I DON’T KNOW. 

I have access to the exact same text that you do. I do not have access to any 
information outside of that text, because then it would just be me speculating 
about what might happen, and my speculations are no more valuable or 
authoritative than anyone else’s. Books belong to their readers! Own it! Make it 
yours! 

Q. Do you think that imagining our own ending to your stories, through 
fanfiction, is bad? 

A. No no no I love fanfiction and I love it when people imagine worlds 
outside of the text for the characters. I just think that if I do it, then my opinion 
will be privileged over other opinions, and people will be like, “Well but John 
Green said that Isaac miraculously recovered his sight and became a ballet 
dancer, so that is what happened.” I don’t want to close off the reading 
experience in that way. 

Q. Any really good TFIOS fanfiction? 

A. There’s some great fan fiction about Isaac meeting a girl at a movie 
theater, but I can't find it at the moment? Maybe someone in comments will have 
the link? 

Q. After you wrote the book, however much time has passed, do you think back 


and wish you could write more, or that you could somehow create more of their world? 


A. I never wish I could go back and write more, no. I spent a long, long time 
trying to write the book that became The Fault in Our Stars and to be completely 
honest with you, I am entirely happy that the story is no longer my problem and 
is now your problem. 

Q. Deep down, do you have a sense of when Hazel dies? Do you picture her 
inevitably dying young or living to be older? 

A. No. 

It’s not my book. It’s your book. I dont make decisions about things that 
happen outside the text of the book; I can’t read something that isn’t there any 
more than you can. 

Anyway, there is no definitive way to end it or any other book. No story is 
ever over, because every human life ripples into every other one, and there is no 
way to end a story definitively and the search for a definitive end is (imho) the 
wrong search. 

Q. Do you miss Hazel’s world? Do you never lie awake at night creating more 
situations? 

A. Honestly, no. That book was my problem for many, many years. I am 
really, truly, entirely glad that it is your problem now. 

Q. Hypothetically, if you didn’t write TFIOS, what would you think of Hazel? 
Does she live, and for how long? 

A. Jesus Christ, guys. I DO NOT HAVE AN ANSWER TO THAT 
QUESTION. 

But boy, you sure have found a lot of ways to ask it. ;) 

Q. I don’t understand the purpose of actively avoiding the question about Hazel’s 
ending and whether she dies. 

A. I just don’t have an answer. It’s like asking me to answer the question, 


“When is asehiuhqwebhjfgiuzdfbuasjdfnsdf?” The question does not make any 


sense to me. I do not have an answer for it. 

I will never answer it, just like I don’t answer any other questions that ask 
questions pertaining to matters outside the text of any of my novels. 

I admire the thousands of you who have asked these questions in thousands 
of different ways (currently 6754 unanswered messages in the inbox, of which 
more than half seem to be about this). 

But I do not have an answer. 

Q. Why won't you answer questions about what happens after the book? You 
answer so many questions about why Gus and Hazel did specific things or how they 
felt. Isn't this a double standard? 

A. I answer textual questions and occasionally questions about intent. I 
cannot answer a question about something I intentionally left ambiguous, 
because I intentionally left it ambiguous, and to answer the question would be to 
undo the thing that I spent ten years trying to do, which I don't want to do. 

I adore you guys. I really do. And I admire your perseverance. But it will 
never happen. In fact, the more you ask, the less inclined I am to talk about it, 
because it only further confirms if I ever offered an answer to that question, my 


voice would be privileged over the voices of other readers, which I don’t want. 


Questions about An Imperial Affliction 


Q. Is AIA a real book? Can you make it one? 

A. I get asked this question all the time, often by journalists. (I won’t name 
any names, but a pretty well-known journalist once asked me how Peter Van 
Houten felt about my depiction of him.) 

An Imperial Affliction is not a real book, and Peter Van Houten is not a real 


person. 


However, An Imperial Affliction is in some ways based on two books I love. 
The first is David Foster Wallace’s Infinite Jest. Most of the references Hazel and 
Augustus make to AJA are related in some way to something from Infinite Jest, 
and I wanted readers of IJ to be able to make those comparisons. 

But Infinite Jest is not about cancer. Peter De Vries’ amazing and beautiful 
and hilarious novel The Blood of the Lamb IS about cancer, and most of the broad 
observations that Hazel makes about An Imperial Affliction—how it is a book 
about cancer without it being a cancer book, how is is funny and respectful and 
reflects the reality of experience in a way she has rarely encountered—come from 
my own experience reading The Blood of the Lamb. 

I can’t make An Imperial Affliction real. It’s not the kind book I could write 
well, and on some level, the thing that we imagine will always be better than any 
real approximation of it that might come to exist. 

But if you wish to read An Imperial Affliction, d encourage you to read 
Infinite Jest and The Blood of the Lamb and then try to blend the feeling of those 
two books. 

Q. Aren't you even a little tempted to write An Imperial Affliction? 

A. No, I could never write a novel like An Imperial Affliction, and I don't 
think I would enjoy writing it. There’s a variety of writing that David Foster 
Wallace once described as, “Look, mom! No hands!” AIA, as I imagine it, is very 
much that kind of novel: prodigious and ostentatious and full of that 
Pynchonian need to show every possible thing that words can do. I love reading 
those books, but I’m not interested in attempting to write one. 

Also, one of the magical things about books (or bands) that don’t exist is that 
they can achieve a kind of greatness that isn’t available to real artworks. Writing 
An Imperial Affliction would only ruin it, sort of by definition. 

Q. How much of An Imperial Affliction did you write? 


A. Only what you read in The Fault in Our Stars. (There are a few AIA lines 
that I wrote into TFiOS and eventually cut, but they were pretty bad.) 

Q. What is the opening line of An Imperial Affliction? 

A. The first line is “My mother’s glass eye turned inwards,” at least according 
to Gus’s reading to Hazel. 

Q. Was the Dutch Tulip man a con man? 

A. I suppose that depends upon your perspective. Van Houten tells you that 
the Dutch Tulip Man is God. 

Q. Is the Dutch Tulip Man God within TFIOS as well as An Imperial Affliction? 

A. Right. 

I mean, it’s no coincidence that throughout the novel, Hazel and Augustus 
keep talking about whether they think the Dutch Tulip Man is what he is 
claimed to be, and when they talk about this, you could very easily replace the 
words “Dutch Tulip Man” with the word “God.” 

Q. Can you explain the Dutch Tulip Man / God thing? 

A. All we ever know about the Dutch Tulip Man is: 

1. He claims to be very rich (which in our world is equivalent to powerful), 
but he might be a fraud. 

2. He may or may not really love Anna’s mother. 

3. Peter Van Houten, who created the Dutch Tulip Man, claims he not but an 
unambiguous and obvious metaphor for God. 

4. The way that Hazel and Augustus talk about the Dutch Tulip Man is very 
similar to the way that Hazel and Augustus might talk about God. Like, when 
Augustus says the Dutch Tulip Man is “not a con man, but not as rich as he’s 
letting on,” if you were reading the DTM as a metaphor for God, you could 
conclude that Augustus was saying something about his beliefs re. God and the 


limits of God’s power. 


5. So my joke about going to church was based on that reading of the novel. 
Like, if you take Peter Van Houten’s word that the Dutch Tulip Man is a 
metaphor for God, and you see everything Hazel and Gus say about him through 
that lens, then asking me what I think about the Dutch Tulip Man is just asking 
me whether I believe in God. 

Q. Did you put the fact that Anna died mid-sentence in the book just to rule out 
the theory that Hazel would die (because she was the narrator)? 

A. Well, that was certainly on my mind. There’s an argument to be made that 
first-person narration takes the teeth from the monster in any story, right? The I 
survives: You know, because the I is telling the story in the past tense, as 
something that happened to that I, and here the I is, still writing. 

I guess it’s true I didn’t want to offer readers that luxury in this story, because 
it seems like a cheap kind of hope, you know? (I really tried to make TFiOS a 
hopeful novel, but I did not want it to be the kind of easily won or ill-considered 
hope that both Hazel and Augustus find so little consolation in.) 

Q. An Imperial Affliction is supposed to be written in Ana’s point of view. Why, 
when you use an extract of AIA as the epigraph, it is written in a third person point of 
view? 

A. This has been fixed. But yes, YOU ARE A VERY CLOSE READER. I was 
pretty mad about this when I first discovered it; it should only be a problem in 


the first two printings of the book. 


Questions about Allusions/References 


Q. What inspired you to include a reference to Vonnegut's Slaughterhouse Five? 
I didn’t really think of it as a reference to Slaughterhouse Five. Vonnegut 


didn’t invent the sentence “so it goes,’ although he did invent pairing it with 


death. I didn’t do the Vonnegutian thing of announcing a character’s death and 
then following it up immediately with “So it goes,” so I didn’t think of it in that 
directly referential way. 

Vonnegut was playing with something that predated his book: our ability to 
express in a very short sentence the universe’s disinterest in us. I was trying to get 
at something similar, I guess. 

Q. Why did you mention the Red Wheelbarrow? 

A. Just a really good poem about the pleasure and importance of observing 
the universe. 

Q. Were the references to The Great Gatsby in this novel intentional? Like, 
Isaac’s “disembodied eyes,” the green light in Amsterdam, etc.? 

A. Yeah. Also the green car that looks like all the hopes that we were foolish 
to hope, etc. (But again, just because I intended it doesn’t make it more or less 
useful/real/whatever.) 

Q. Is there a meaning behind “The Hectic Glow”? 

A. In a journal entry, Henry David Thoreau wrote, “Decay and disease are 
often beautiful, like the pearly tear of the shellfish or the hectic glow of 
consumption.” (People with tuberculosis get reddened cheeks—a hectic glow.) 

There were two things I really liked about this: first, the problematic (but not 
totally untrue) statement that disease is beautiful/attractive, and second, that 
Thoreau would write this about consumption, a disease that was famously 
capricious and mysterious: It attacked the young and the old. Sometimes it killed 
you and sometimes it didn’t. Treatment was brutal and ghastly and socially 
isolating. In short, the way people in the 19th century experienced and thought 
about consumption was similar in a lot of ways to the way we think about cancer 


today. 


In earlier drafts of the book, there was a lot more stuff about lung 
functioning and tuberculosis and blah blah blah it was really boring, and back 
then I wanted to call the book itself The Hectic Glow, but in the end we decided 
A. it wasn't the right title for the book, and B. it’s pretty hard to say out loud if 
you re trying to recommend it to a friend, so we went in a different direction. 

But I liked it too much to let it go all the way. Hence the band name. 

Q. What made you choose “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” for Hazel to 
recite? 

A. I picked “Prufrock” because A. a lot of teenagers have memorized it, and 
B. it has drowning in it, and C. it is concerned with what Eliot famously called 
“an overwhelming question.” 

Q. Do you think that Prufrock’s hesitance to disturb the universe is similar to 
Hazel’s walking lightly? Were you trying to show the heroic side of this as opposed to 
the feeling of cowardice portrayed by Eliot? 

A. Yes and yes. 

Q. Have you read David Foster Wallace’s Everything and More? Because it 
verbatim says that it’s possible for some infinities to be larger than other infinities. 

A. Yeah, I reviewed Everything and More in Booklist Magazine when it was 
first published, and I was really fascinated by the book—although the math 
confused me, partly because some of it turns out to be wrong/oversimplified. 

I wanted An Imperial Affliction and generally some of PVH’s thinking to 
resemble some of DFW’s thinking, although obviously DFW was not an 
alcoholic and not (at least so far as I know) cruel to his teenage readers. But the 
relationship that Hazel has to AIA is similar in a lot of ways to the relationship I 
had with Infinite Jest (which in college I basically believed to be, like, scripture) 


and certainly DFW’s arguments re. attentiveness and focus and the 


pleasure/significance/responsibility of observation were very important to me 
and to this book. 

So, yes, I borrowed a lot from his work, definitely. 

Q. Can you elaborate on which of David Foster Wallace's ideas you used in 
TFIOS? 

A. Well, to the extent that An Imperial Affliction exists, it is similar in some 
ways to Infinite Jest. (The first line of AIA, for instance, which is something like 
“My mother’s glass eye turned inwards,’ can be read as a quiet reference to the IJ 
character Nell Gunther, whose glass eye often faces inward. This idea—of the 
unseeing eye turned not out toward the world but into the self—is a really 
beautiful symbol, and always struck with me.) Previous drafts of TFiOS made the 
connection between AIA and IJ must more explicit (for instance, they had the 
same last sentence), but that stuff got stripped away as the role ATA played in the 
novel changed. 

Mostly, though, I was influenced by Wallace’s famous commencement 
address at Kenyon College and to a lesser extent by some of the passages in The 
Pale King, where Wallace extolls the many virtues of noticing and the daily 
business of paying attention, which Hazel comes to believe is the core 
responsibility and privilege of being a person. 

Q. There are references to the poem “There's a Certain Slant of Light” on pages 18 
and 274, as well as the title of An Imperial Affliction. How did you decide to use this 
poem? 

A. I read Emily Dickinson’s collected poems when I was in college, and of 
course that is one of her most beloved poems. (That said, like a lot of her poetry, 
it suffers from this kind of failure to make up its mind in re. faith and fate and so 
on, which I generally see as kind of a weakness in her work, but in that particular 


poem it really works for me.) 


Q. How did you come up with the idea that Hazel and Gus were in a shared third 
space while they were talking on the phone? 

A. The idea of the third space was stolen from the brilliant artist Joshua 
Mosley. He mentioned it in a talk he gave while introducing a new artwork. 

Q. Were you aware of the last phrase of Ulysses while writing the last line of 
TFiOS? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “Tf I should die[...JI have left no immortal work behind me-nothing to make my 
friends proud of my memory-but I have loved the principle of beauty in all things, 
and if I had had time I would have made myself remembered.” Did you ever think 
about John Keats when you were writing Gus? Each worries over whether or not he 
will be remembered, and has to confront his own impending mortality. Did you ever 
think about Keats’ epitaph? Is Augustus’s name writ in water? 

A. Well, in a lot of ways, Keats was still a kid when he died. To me, he is the 
romantic poet of innocence (which I mean as a compliment), but the whole idea 
of “immortal work” is a faulty one. Keats never really recognized this; he 
genuinely believed that you could write something that could last “forever” and 
never seemed to consider the nonexistence of forever or the implications of its 
nonexistence. 

But in the end, his loyalty to beauty, his worship of it, his seemingly sincere 
belief that beauty and truth were the same thing, is what makes his work so 
powerful to us today. 

And it’s true that he would've been a better poet if he'd lived, but his name 
still would have been written in water. All names are written in water, which is 
what Keats never had to reconcile himself to. 

Anyway, that Romantic urge to be remembered and to create immortal work 


certainly isn’t unique to Keats but that sort of thinking was very much on my 


mind when I was writing about Gus. 


Questions about Symbols/Metaphors 


Q. Was everything in the novel a symbol that the reader should have picked up on or 
were there some things that were just what they were? Was the swing set actually a 
swing set? Was Augustus’s prosthetic leg just a prosthetic leg? Were the people actually 
people or were they symbols like in Lord of the Flies? 

A. The people in the Lord of the Flies are people; just because it’s possible to 
read them symbolically doesn’t mean they stop being people. (For example, it is 
possible—and in fact all of us to do this—to read the real people in our actual 
lives symbolically, to see so-and-so as A Cautionary Tale and what’s-her-name as 
the Definition of Cool, etc.) 

You shouldn't feel like an idiot. There are more than one ways to read a good 
story, and my first job as a writer is to write something you'll enjoy reading. I 
hope that I also write something that holds up to critical reading; i.e., the deeper 
you look, the more you will be rewarded for looking, and the more you will be 
able to see into questions that are hopefully interesting and important. 

To repeat something I’ve said again and again, the writer's intention is 
irrelevant. So you decide whether the swing set is just a swing set; you decide 
whether Augustus’s prosthetic leg is just a prosthetic leg. Whether the author 
intended a symbol or a theme or whatever is irrelevant; if you find that it aids 
you in your observation and interrogation of the universe, then it succeeds 
regardless of authorial intent. 

I'd argue this is the case with Lord of the Flies, too: It’s a fun adventure story, 
and also a very sad one, but the more you think about it, the richer and more 


interesting it becomes. 


Q. Did you mean to add every metaphor and connection in the book or were some 
just beautiful accidents? 

A. Well, I’m sure some are just beautiful (or not so beautiful) accidents, but I 
did try pretty hard to make sure the book is fun and interesting to read and 
offers some rewards to those who choose to read closely. But again, not to beat a 
dead horse, I don't think authorial intent is all that important. Like, even if I 
didn’t think of the Dutch Tulip Man as a metaphor for God, he still could be 
read that way, you know? And it would (if the metaphor works, anyway) still be 
an interesting way into thinking about what role God(s) play(s) in the 
contemporary, hyper-secularized world. 

Q. What's the significance of the swing set? 

A. I guess I intended the swing set as a metaphor for childhood. Several times 
Hazel tries to go back to it but for various reasons can't. Then finally Gus helps 
her realize that she needs to get it out of her backyard. 

Q. What is the significance of Hazel’s Magritte shirt? 

A. Magritte was exploring the relationship between a thing and a 
representation of a thing. I wanted it to be clear that Hazel is aware of this 
distance. She’s not, like, mentally ill. I hoped that would make it all the more 
powerful that she still wants to know what happens after the end of the book, 
especially what happens to Anna’s mother. (This is of course because she wants 
to know what will happen to her own mother.) 

Q. Is there a link between Augustus Waters’ smoking and Holden Caufield’s red 
hat? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any symbolism to Isaac? 

A. (First off, I did not call Isaac Isaac because his eyes are sick. I’m not punny 


enough to make that connection! I called him Isaac because of Isaac, who went 


blind.) 

There’s a strong tradition of epics being told by blind people: In 300, for 
instance, only the blind guy is left to tell the tale. Homer was said to be blind; 
Milton went blind; etc. I was trying to write a little epic of star-crossed lovers— 
one that would be painted on a small canvas and that wouldn't be about politics 
or war or family strife or whatever but about disease. 

Assuming that Hazel’s lifespan is shorter than average, Isaac would be the 
only one left to tell the story. (So, like, if you imagine a world outside of the 
book, one of the things you can imagine is this future in which the only peer 
who can tell the story of Hazel and Gus’s love is Isaac, which gives you the 
typical romantic epic bard, but doesn’t adhere to the convention because for 
once the girl gets to tell her own story.) 

That’s what I was thinking, anyway. (But like all that stuff aside, the most 
important thing is that I liked Isaac and wanted Hazel and Gus to have someone 
who could provide a different worldview to both of them—one where true love 
is real and triumphs everything.) 

Q. What’s with all the water references? 

A. Well, for Hazel and for a lot of people (and also a lot of places), water is 
both a creator and destroyer of life. 

So let’s look at this from the perspective of a person, Hazel, and a place, 
Amsterdam. 

Water makes life possible for Hazel, but the fluid in her lungs (which she 
refers to as water) is killing her. 

Amsterdam would never have become a great city if it weren’t surrounded by 
water, but the city—which has benefited so much from its geography—is also 


drowning, and at constant risk of disaster from flooding. 


I am of course not the first person to make this observation; the Latin phrase 
quod me nutrit, me destruit (that which nourishes me destroys me) goes way 
back. But I wanted to write a novel about the things that make life possible (and 
valuable) and how many of those things are also what makes life painful and 
temporary. 

Water seemed like a good metaphor for getting into some of that stuff. (Plus 
water does all kinds of other convenient things, like follow the path of least 
resistance.) But you shouldn't feel like you’re not doing a good job of reading the 
novel if you're not conscious of that kind of stuff when you're reading. There are 
many good ways to read a book, and if the metaphors work, you don't need to be 
overly aware of them for them to move you and make you think. 

Q. Why is there so many mentions of the color blue? Was it a symbol for sadness 
or water? 

A. WATER. I AM A LITTLE OBSESSED WITH WATER. 

Q. Is Hazel’s obsession with the ghettoization of scrambled eggs as breakfast really 
about the ghettoization of sick people as enlightened? And, following that, is Augustus’s 
choosing a hamburger for breakfast really him choosing to see sick people as just 
people? 

A. That reading certainly makes a lot of sense to me. 

Q. The scrambled eggs are supposed to be a metaphor? I thought it was reasonable 
that someone would agree that food are discriminated against by the time of day in 
which they are eaten. I have been trying to tell my parents that forever! 

A. Right, but I would submit that you have been telling your parents that as a 
metaphor. (That something can be read metaphorically does not make it untrue 
or less valid.) 

The reason that you and I both find it unfortunate that some foods are 


discriminated against by time of day is not just about food; it’s also about our 


values we've inherited regarding equality and fairness and this particular view of 
justice that we share with other people who do not ghettoize scrambled eggs. 

You cannot separate metaphor from reality. Metaphor is part of reality. 
Metaphor is an exploration of the nature of reality. 

Q. Can you explain what the elevator and stairs signified? 

A. The stairs were for healthier people; the elevator was for sicker people. 

(This is also true outside of novels.) 

It’s one of the few places in the novel that you can clearly see from an 
objective perspective Hazel’s condition deteriorating: She chooses the stairs at 
the beginning of the novel even though it’s a struggle; by the end, she’s choosing 


the elevator. 


Questions about Settings 


Q. Why Amsterdam? 

A. 1. drowning city; drowning girl. (Hazel makes this explicit at one point, 
saying that she feels like Dr. Maria’s Amsterdam.) 

2. Indianapolis and Amsterdam are both canal cities, but in our imagination, 
they're total opposites: Amsterdam is a city of romance and freedom and 
debauchery; Indianapolis is a midwestern city of straight-laced worker bees 
living in suburbs. Hazel romanticizes Amsterdam as much as she romanticizes 
Van Houten, and I needed her to want to be in some place radically different 
from Indianapolis. 

3. Anne Frank. 

Q. You used Amsterdam as a setting because of the water metaphor. Is there a 


reason you chose it rather than another water-dependent city, such as Venice? 


A. Well, Venice is not really a city anymore, to be honest with you. Fewer 
than 60,000 people live there, and while it still hosts important events like the 
Venice Bienale, it is primarily a tourist destination. It’s very different from a city 
like Amsterdam, which has a million people, a very good soccer team, and a 
present-tense vitality that Venice just lacks. 

Q. Why Anne Frank’s house? 

A. It just seemed like the obvious place for a hot hot sex scene 

Q. No, seriously, why Anne Frank’s house? 

A. It’s a sacred space, but it’s important to remember that real people lived 
there. Our usual way of honoring the dead-by freezing them in time and 
mythologizing them, by building the marble statues Shakespeare rails against in 
that sonnet-that’s not Hazel and Augustus’s way of honoring the dead. As Hazel 
notes, Anne Frank made out with a boy in the Anne Frank house. I think Hazel 
wants (and I wanted) to reclaim that sacred space for doomed people who are 
nonetheless still alive, and still full of desire. 

Q. Why did you choose an Episcopal church? 

A. Well, 1. I am Episcopalian, so I could picture the church, because I’ve been 
in churches like that a lot (and in fact the church at my college looks very much 
like the church in the book), and 2. there aren’t that many cruciform churches in 
the United States, and they tend to be either Catholic, Anglican, Orthodox, or 
Episcopalian, and I suppose I’m just biased. 

Q. Was there a reason that you chose your hometown as the setting for TFIOS? 

A. My best friend Chris just read The Hunger Games, and he was like, “I really 
loved the world-building in that book. Panem just felt so real, you know?” 

And I was like, “Yeah, I totally agree.” 

And then he said, “I mean, the worldbuilding in your books feels real, too, 


but you just have stuff happen at, like, the Speedway at 86th and Ditch.’ 


I wrote about Indianapolis partly because I know Indianapolis, and I wanted 
to ground the story in a place I know and love. But there were other reasons, 
including: 

1. Indianapolis is a very typical, very American city. This is a stark contrast to 
Amsterdam, a city that lights up the romantic imagination with images of canal 
boats and the red light district. 

2. Indianapolis, like Amsterdam, is a canal city. They are both places that live 


amid water, just like Hazel does. 


Questions about Specific Quotations 


Q. Do you believe, as Mr. Lancaster does, that our universe “is improbably biased 
toward consciousness, that it rewards intelligence in part because the universe enjoys 
its elegance being observed’? 

A. I’m not going down on record personally as saying the universe is biased 
toward consciousness, but it does seem to Mr. Lancaster at least a reasonable 
thing to hope. (For the record, I tried very hard to keep my own worldview on 
these topics out of the text of the novel, because none of the characters are very 
much like me, and also they've all had to live with things very different from the 
things I’ve lived with.) 

Q. The phrase “Late in the winter of my seventeenth year...” makes it sound as 
though Hazel is reflecting on something that occurred a few years ago. Does that mean 
she lives on for a while longer? 

A. It is certainly meant to give the reader enough freedom from fear that s/he 
doesn’t spend every page worrying that Hazel might die at any moment (ditto the 


first person narration). 


Q. The story begins, “Late in the winter of my seventeenth year...” But, it later says 
that Hazel is 16. Am I missing something? 

A. One is sixteen in their seventeenth year. (You are still O in your first year; 
you are one in your second year; etc.) 

This is one of those annoying grammatical things where being right means 
being confusing. 

Q. Was there a deeper meaning to the passage on the plane where Hazel and 
Augustus both pressed play at the same time, but Augustus’s movie started first? 

A. I believe that is known as foreshadowing. :) 

Q. I interpreted Augustus’s movie starting first as echoing the fact that he knew 
more than Hazel about the future. He already knew he was sick, so he knew what was 
coming next in both life and the movie whereas she didn't. Can it be both? 

A. Yes, that too! BBTTR! That is a great reading! 

Q. You use the phrase “irreparably broken” in both Looking for Alaska and 
TFIOS, but with two different viewpoints. Had you changed your stance on the phrase 
between writing the two novels? 

A. Interesting question. (I reused that phrase by accident, for the record.) It 
certainly doesn't reflect a change or evolution in my thinking. But I’ve had a very 
different life from Hazel, and also a somewhat different life from Miles, and if 
I’m doing my job as a writer, they're coming to the question of irreperability 
from their own perspectives, not from mine. 

Q. In regards to the quote that talks about how one feels after reading a great book 
— how does it feel to know people feel that about your books? 

A. It’s wonderful if people feel the connection to one of my books that Hazel 
feels to AIA. I didn’t write that bit thinking about my books, though; I was 


thinking about my own reading experiences as a teenager. 


Q. In the chapter where Augustus and Hazel first use “okay” as their “always,” it 
ends with “it was Augustus who finally hung up.” Is that foreshadowing his death? 

A. Well, as always: Books belong to their readers. I didn’t have to intend 
foreshadowing for it to BE foreshadowing. I was conscious of doing that, I guess, 
but it seems to me that foreshadowing doesn’t really have a point except to instill 
a sense of unease in the reader that can only be resolved by continuing to read— 
like, I think foreshadowing is just a subtle way to ratchet up the pace. I don't see 
much, like, real philosophical or thematic guts to it. (I might be wrong, of course. 
I don’t really know how much about how/whether writing works.) 

Q. What do you mean by “depression is a side effect of dying”? 

A. Depression is (literally) a side effect of all processes of dying. 

Hazel’s broader feeling is that dying—its permanence, its ubiquity—is kind 
of the defining characteristic of human consciousness, and that all feeling 
proceeds from it. 

Or at least that is her contention at the beginning of the boom. It’s worth 
noting that characters often (always?) say things at the beginnings of novels that 
they would not say by the end of those novels. 

Q. When you write an eloquent sentence (such as “I think the universe is 
improbably biased toward consciousness, that is rewards intelligence in part because 
the universe enjoys its elegance being observed’), do you realize that you're being 
profound? Do you get a thrill from forming a sentence like that? 

A. I stole that sentiment from a friend who I’m inclined not to identify, 
because I think she probably does not actually believe that the universe is biased 
toward consciousness and would be embarrassed to be associated with such an 
aggressively theological statement. 

Anyway, the friend in question never actually said the quote from the book, 


but she got me close enough to it that it was easy for me to do the rest, so when | 


was writing that, I mostly just felt like a thief. 

But yeah, I am aware that I am fairly good at turning phrases, and I do get a 
rush out of it. That said, I delete most of them, because they're usually pretty 
Encouragement-ey. 

Q. I really love the line, “Pain demands to be felt.” 

A. Thanks, but I did not write that line. Peter Van Houten wrote it. 

Q. In Chapter 11, when Hazel wakes up to the excruciating pain in her head and 
tries to unmake the world, what do you mean when you say “when there was the 
Word”? 

A. Hazel is referencing the Gospel according to John, which begins, “In the 
beginning was the Word.” 

In the Greek, the word used there is logos, which is a really fascinating work 
in both secular and religious contexts, and a word she might've learned about— 
or so I imagined, anyway—in college literature classes. 

Q. I think Hazel and Van Houten are both wrong that “some infinities are bigger 
than other infinities.” How could that be possible? 

A. This is one of those places (there are many) where you are not entitled to 
an opinion. 

It is a demonstrable and inarguable fact that some infinities are 
larger than other infinities. (That said, Hazel is wrong about the sets between 
O and 1 and 0 and 2.) 

Q. In the epigraph, you quote An Imperial Affliction, which isn’t a real book, just 
like F. Scott Fitzgerald quoted a made up poem in the epigraph of The Great Gatsby. 
Was this on purpose? Why? 

A. Yes, it was on purpose. 


1. I thought it would be funny. 


2. I wanted to create in the reader that uncomfortable, excited feeling that 
she is on somewhat unstable ground, entering a story that seems to believe in the 
existence and importance of fictional stories. 


3. I wanted to make a nod to my old, dear friend Gatsby. 


Questions about Hazel 


Q. Why does Hazel get annoyed when her dad cries around her? 

A. I think she just hates hurting him. She worries a lot that she will become a 
mere sadness in her parents’ lives, and at one point explicitly says that she feels 
like she is the alpha and the omega of her parents’ suffering. And it becomes 
impossible to forget that when she sees her dad crying. 

Q. What is the significance of Hazel calling Augustus “Gus” towards the end of his 
life? It was pretty unnoticeable until August mentioned it. 


A. Yes, well, I had to have Gus point it out just in case you weren't noticing it. 


Augustus is a big name. It’s the name of the first emperor of the Roman 
Empire, a name one associates with confidence and bravado and marble statues 
and stuff. Gus is a much shorter, smaller name—the kind of name that appears in 
children’s picture books, for instance. In some ways, they’re opposites: the one a 
big, strong man; the other, a fragile and endangered little boy. 

Hazel calls him Gus more as she knows him better, as the manic pixie dream 
boy falls away and she comes to know and grapple with and love this fragile, 
desperate, beautiful boy. 

When they're on the plane together and his facade breaks down and he gets 


nervous and excited about flying for the first time and she can't help but like 


him, that’s Gus. When he’s using big words slightly incorrectly, that’s Augustus. 
:) 

Q. Was it purposeful to make Hazel an only child? 

A. It was purposeful. I needed Hazel to believe (at least at the beginning of 
the book) that upon her death, her mom would no longer be a mom. That was 
really important to me. 

Q. Why was Hazel so hung up on what happened to Anna’s mother and the other 
characters in AIA? 

A. Well, I guess Hazel wants to know what will happen to her own mother 
after she dies, right? Hazel is very concerned about the way that her illness hurts 
her parents, and she is very concerned that her death will devastate or 
incapacitate them, which is why it means so much to Hazel when she finds out 
that her mom is planning to have a life even when she is gone. 

But to think about those things directly is so terrifying and so awful and so 
upsetting that she thinks about them through the lens of AIA instead. (We all do 
this a million times a day in one form or another.) So she is focused on whether 
Anna’s mother ends up okay for the same reason Holden Caulfield wants to 
know if the ducks in the pond end up okay: She wants to know that she'll be 
okay, and that her family will be okay. 

Q. When Hazel is demanding to know what happened to Anna’s mother, she’s 
asking what happens to her own mother. That even more than her own death, she has 
to live with and understand what happens to everyone she loves. Was this intended to 
address the idea of a sequel? Implying that sequels don't exist for a reason? 

A. Right. It’s okay to live with finality. (And also, within these finite 
spaces/lives, there are infinite sets to be found.) 

But this is dangerous thematic ground to tread, because saying that sequels 


don’t exist for a reason (i.e., that a book ends when it ends for a reason) and then 


linking finite fictions to finite human lives is dangerously close to saying that 
lives end for a reason, which (I hope) the book does not argue. 

It seems to me that one of the pleasures and consolations of fiction is the 
ways in which it is not like life. 

Q. Why does Hazel sign her note to Augustus “yrs”? 

A. Yrs is a common, old-fashioned sign-off in correspondence. (It’s short for 
yours.) 

Q. Why did you have Hazel use “text language” when she abbreviates “Yours” to 
“Yrs”? As a teenager who hates “text language,’ I find this very offensive. 

A. I didn’t see it as txt language; I saw it as a callback to 19th century (and 
earlier) written correspondence, when yrs was a popular salutation. 

This obviously dates me and is a weakness in the book, and I’m sorry. 

I never think about txt language. I had no idea that people on sms contracted 
yours into yrs. 

Q. You once mentioned that Hazel’s views on infinity was incorrect. Can you 
elaborate? 

A. Well, Hazel is just flat wrong about infinity. 

The infinite set between 0 and 1 is actually the same size as the infinite set 
between 0 and 2, so Hazel is technically incorrect. 

(It is not easy to succinctly explain why this is, although this site does a 
reasonably good job—there, the example used is the set of positive integers being 
the same size as the set of all integers, but it’s the same principle.) 

However, Van Houten is right* when he says that some infinities are bigger 
than other infinities. For instance, as proven by Cantor’s diagonal argument, 
the infinite set of real numbers is bigger than the infinite set of natural numbers. 

So Hazel takes Van Houten’s correct observation and makes an intuitive but 


incorrect conclusion from it, albeit one that provides her with real and lasting 


comfort. 

The idea there was that I liked that 16-year-olds could make—as they do— 
incorrect abstract conclusions about complex mathematics. But even if these 
conclusions are incorrect, they can provide real and lasting consolation. I felt like 
it would be too neat/tidy to have everything be correct; I wanted her to make 
incorrect inferences from Van Houten’s monologue that still guide her thinking 
in a correct/helpful direction. 

*I am not a mathematician, but I tried my best to get this stuff right. I don't 
mean ‘think’ in the sense that this is the kind of thing you're allowed to have 
opinions about. You don't get to have an opinion on whether .999... is equal to 
1, for instance. It is equal to 1. People smarter than us have worked hard to figure 
this stuff out, and we owe it to them and to the universe to respect what they've 
figured out. 

Q. Was Hazel always a vegetarian or was this a way for her to minimize the 
“grenade effect” after her diagnosis? 

A. Yeah, generally she is always trying to find ways to reduce her footprint, 
which is her ideal of a heroic life. 

Q. If Hazel gets tired just from walking a bit, how could her lungs support her 
having sex with Gus? 

A. A lot of people ask this question. 

First, people with all kinds of disabilities can and do have sex. 

Secondly, despite what I guess you are seeing in porn or in the movies, sexual 
intercourse does not have to be a particularly aerobic activity. I suppose it’s 
helpful if at least one partner can do some work, but you'll recall that Gus 
ascended the stairs at the Anne Frank House with relative ease. 


Thirdly, I don’t know how yall are doing it, but it’s not that challenging. 


Q. Is there a deeper meaning to the part where Hazel is talking about the times 
with her dad in the river at Holliday Park? 

A. Well, the current of the river returns her to her father over and over again, 
so water is sort of this benevolent force in that scene. But water is not always a 
benevolent force in the book (for instance, it is filling her lungs and killing her). 
It was just a little example, one of many, of how water can function both as 
nourisher and destroyer. 

Q. Who does Hazel marry at the end of the book? 

A. Gus. 

(Just not in any literal, actual way. But then marriage itself is not really a 
literal or actual thing. It is a weird, nebulous, spiritual, constructed thing.) 

Q. Why is Hazel so upset about the ghettoization of breakfast foods? 

A. I don't really know the answer. Lots of other readers, some of them 
angrily/critically, have insisted that it is a metaphor for Hazel’s feeling of 
otherness and her own sense of isolation/ghettoization. That seems like a 
legitimate reading to me, but personally I just liked the idea of Hazel’s excessive 
empathy extending even unto scrambled eggs. 

Q. Why does Hazel shy away from physical contact with her mom? 

A. Well, I think this is a pretty widespread teenager thing. Your parents still 
imagine you as a child, but you are this sentient sovereign creature, and there 
starts to be something almost CREEPY about cuddling with your parents for a 
lot of teens. 

This was one of those places where I wanted to establish that just because 
Hazel is sick and dying or whatever, she is still a teenager, and more generally she 
is still human and developing emotionally at the standard human rate, and not at 
some wildly increased rate of development that’s only available to you if you 


have incurable cancer or whatever. 


Q. How does an incredibly socially awkward girl act all cool and awesome 
around a super hot guy? 

A. Hazel strikes me as very much a popular person who happened to get 
cancer, not as a socially awkward girl. (I mean, she’s very intentional about 
spending most of her time alone, but that’s not because she’s awkward in social 
situations or something.) 

Q. Does it bother you at all when people refer to Hazel as Hazel Grace? It feels like 
only Augustus should be allowed to call her that. 

A. The first time I read on tumblr someone say that only Gus should be 
allowed to call her Hazel Grace, I literally burst into tears*. 

I still can’t believe how generously readers have responded to the novel and 
its characters, and how lovingly they’ve treated Hazel and Gus. 

* Total misuse of literality, as nothing in or on me burst in any way. I just 
started crying. 

Q. About the “without pain, how could we know joy?” encouragement - I’m 
struggling to understand Hazel’s opinion on this. She clearly thinks it’s stupid and 
unsophisticated, and I sort of agree with the broccoli and chocolate analogy, but aren’t 
these things relative? Would it be the same if it was “without bad, there would be no 
good’? I’m also curious to know why you give Hazel that opinion, and if you have an 
opinion of your own? 

A. Well, okay, join me in the following thought experiment: Let us imagine a 
world without pain, in which everyone is overwhelmingly joyful each moment 
of their lives. 

It is possible that these people wouldn't call joy “joy,” because it would just 
be the omnipresent, unshakeable emotional reality. But it would still be joy, in 
the sense that it would be identical in feeling to our joy, only we have something 


to contrast joy with. 


So pain helps us to define joy, but pain does not create the possibility for joy 
or allow joy to exist. Joy could exist without pain. We might not have precisely 
the same relationship with joy, but it would still be there. (Similarly, an awareness 
of broccoli might make one grateful for the existence of chocolate, but it doesn't 


create the taste of chocolate.) 


Questions about Gus 


Q. Does Augustus’s name mean anything? 


A. 1st emperor of Rome. 





Q. Is Gus’s name related to Gus is a Bug? 

A. Total coincidence, but good example of what I was talking about before— 
how Gus is a little kid’s name and Augustus is an emperor's name. 

Q. Why the name “Augustus Waters”? 

A. Augustus: see above. 

Waters: There's a lot of water in the book. Key moments occur in a city 
famous for its canals, a city basically that engineers built by pulling away the 
water, and Hazel is herself a person surviving thanks to doctors pulling away the 
water in her lungs. (Hazel explicitly makes this connection at one point, calling 
herself Dr. Maria’s Amsterdam.) Also, water is both a source of nourishment and 
a potent force of destruction. 

Q. Throughout the book, Augustus seems to always have a cigarette in his mouth. 
When he drives his car out to grab a packet of cigarettes, was he doing it to prove that 
he could or remind himself that, even though he’s dying, he once beat cancer? 

A. I think he wanted that feeling back, that feeling he got when he put the 
cigarette in his mouth and didn’t light it. (He tends to do that when he’s looking 
for confidence—like when he’s trying to keep talking to Hazel that first night 


even after she has rejected him, or when they've boarded his plane and he’s about 
to fly for the first time, etc.) 

And the frustration of not being able to feel that one more time is just 
infuriating and humiliating and completely defeating. 

Q. Could you go into further detail about why Augustus chooses to have an unlit 
cigarette in his mouth? I assume that he likes having control of what happens to his 
body after feeling helpless from the cancer. 

A. I think that is a good reading, about wanting control over a killing thing. 

Q. Did you intentionally prolong Augustus’s suffering and deterioration at the 
end of the book? 

A. If anything, I shortened the timeline because I didn’t want to be 
unnecessarily cruel either to Augustus or to the reader. I talked a lot with doctors 
and families of sick people about this, about the timeline and the pace of 
deterioration etc. to make sure I was reflecting it as accurately as possible. It is a 
very, very difficult thing to live through, because a lot of what you value about 
life, particularly as a teenager—autonomy, physical vibrancy, social connections, 
dignity—is stripped away from you, and you're left being the thing that you 
never thought you'd have to be again: a child dependent upon your caregivers for 
every little thing. 

I felt it was important to reflect that as accurately as possible, because I didn't 
want to romanticize suffering, and I didn’t want to conflate it—as so many 
stories do—with beauty. 

Q. The venn diagram confused me. Why is Gus still inside the virgin circle? 

A. 17-year-olds with one leg are mostly in the circle, but there’s a little space 
outside of the circle. The space outside is Gus. The space inside is the rest of 17- 
year-olds with one leg. (This references an earlier joke in the novel.) 


Basically, Gus is not the only 17-year-old with one leg. 


Q. Did you know that Humphrey Bogart used to hang an unlit cigarette out of his 
mouth like Augustus? 

A. I did not know that, but now I will pretend that I knew it the whole time. 

Q. In your opinion, what is Augustus really doing when he goes to get a 
hamburger in the airport? 

A. He could be doing a bunch of things, including disposing of some kind of 
liquid medicine that he realizes he can’t take on the plane when he gets in line, or 
throwing up, or freaking out, or he could be telling Hazel the truth. I wanted 
that moment to be ambiguous and out-of-character so the reader might start to 
feel just a smidge unsettled about Augustus and his well-being. 

Q. Was Augustus partially inspired by Josh Sundquist, the famous one-legged 
vlogger? What were you trying to say about having this particular disability in the 
book? 

A. Augustus was not inspired by Josh Sundquist, although Josh Sundquist is 
a wonderful guy and I am also pretty fond of Augustus. 

Really, Augustus and Josh are complete opposites. Josh responded to his 
amputation by becoming an amazing athlete; Gus responds to it by abandoning 
all athletic endeavors. Josh is positive and project-focused; Gus is brooding and 
introspective and finds it difficult to finish anything even as he fetishizes his 
ideas about heroism and sacrifice. 

I also started writing about the character who became Augustus many years 
(like, seven) before I knew Josh Sundquist. Josh helped me out by answering 
questions about disease progression and that kind of thing, but I want to be very 
clear that Josh responds to life and everything in life in a much better-adjusted 
way than Augustus ever could. 

I gave him one leg because that’s the most common disability resulting from 


osteosarcoma. I gave him osteosarcoma because A. it’s one of the most common 


cancers among teens, and B. it has a pretty good survival rate, but not as good as 
the other cancers I considered. 

Q. Is there any reason why Augustus always answers the phone by saying “Hazel 
Grace”? 

A. Well, a couple things here, I guess: 

1. One of the weird things about cell phones and the ubiquity of caller ID is 
that there is no longer a need for hello; there’s this instant familiarity so 
conversations start quicker than they used to, which I find fascinating. 

2. Hazel makes a point early in the novel that she likes people (like 
Gus/Augustus) with two names, and that has always just been Hazel, a name that 
doesn’t lend itself to nicknames. But Gus finds a way to choose her name anyway 
by calling her Hazel Grace. I just liked that, I guess. 

Q. Did you intend the metaphorical similarities between Gus and Ann Frank? 

A. Well, Gus is definitely conscious of this. (Hazel doesn’t know he’s sick in 
the Anne Frank House, but Gus sure does.) And I think that’s a lot of the reason 
he feels so angry and defiant, and probably also some of the reason it does not 
feel inappropriate to him to make out in the Anne Frank House. 

Generally, I wanted both of them to take back the weird, empty, quiet, sacred 
space that is the Anne Frank House (and more generally is the reverent but 
distant way we are always thinking of the dead) and find a different way to honor 
her life. 

Also, again, just seemed like a hot place for a sex scene. 

Q. How is it that Hazel and Augustus have known each other for a week, but he 
wants to give his wish to her? 

A. At that point in the novel, they've known each other for quite a bit longer 
than a week, and he doesn’t give her anything; he shares it. But more generally 


this points to something very important about Augustus, which is that he is 


given over to grand, Romantic (in the larger sense of the word) gestures. (See 
also, smoking unlit cigarettes.) I think Hazel initially sees this as a very endearing 
quality, but it comes to be really frustrating for her—a frustration that reaches its 
sad pinnacle at the Speedway when he is trying to buy himself cigarettes. This is 
meant to be part of Gus’s attempt to embody traditional, sacrifice-based models 
of heroism. 

Q. I am confused about the ethics of Hazel and Gus having sex before he tells 
Hazel about his cancer. It seems like Gus is clinging to his Grand Romance delusions, 
but he’s basically lying to Hazel. Is it supposed to be a romantic scene? 

A. It was supposed to be complicated. Here’s this moment that should be this 
great moment of romance and emotional connection, but Gus isn’t being honest 
with Hazel, and besides that, the whole thing is awkward and nerdy and 
physically challenging, and Gus still wants to be someone he’s never going to be, 
and Hazel thinks she’s going to make Gus’s life worse in the long run, but they 
still love each other anyway. 

Q. Did Augustus actually want to go see Van Houten to get answers? Did he care 
or did he do it exclusively for Hazel? 

A. I don’t know; I wanted that to be ambiguous. (Like, in general I think 
people have very complicated reasons for wanting things, and we often have no 
idea whether we're actually motivated by altruism or a desire to hook up or a 
search for answers or what.) 

I always get annoyed when in books or movies characters want clear things 
for clear reasons, because my experience of humanness is that I always want 
messy things for messy reasons. 

So I try as best I can to reflect that in fiction while still writing stories that 
you will hopefully like. 


Q. Do you think that Augustus is the manic pixie dream character of the novel? 


A. Not really. Augustus’s way of imagining a good and heroic life is really 
problematic for Hazel, and she thinks that he is completely wrong. That’s very 
different from the standard manic pixie dream interaction, in which a character 
appears whose worldview the protagonist finds wholly convincing and totally 
revelatory. It’s true that Gus helps bring Hazel out into the world, but she never 
really buys into his wanting to live a big life crap. 

Also, Gus’s obsession with living a kind of performed life can be really off- 
putting (like when he makes everything just so at the funky bones with all the 
Dutch things, except the conversation is bad because he just wants to deliver his 
memorized lines and the food is also bad because food chosen for metaphorical 
resonance does not tend to taste good). 

Hazel is conscious of these immaturities, but she has some immaturities of 
her own. Their great gift is that they're able to put that stuff aside and care for 
each other while also not backing down from their convictions. 

Q. Is there any reason for why Augustus always hung the phone up first? 

A. Same reason his movie starts first on the plane. Foreshadowing. 

Q. What did Augustus mean when he said, “I like my choices. I hope she likes 
hers”? 

A. The line before that is, “You don't get to choose if you get hurt in this 
world, old man, but you do have some say in who does the hurting.” What he’s 
saying is that the only choice you have is in who hurts you, not in whether you 
get hurt. Then he says that he likes his choices—i.e., that he does not regret 
loving and being loved by Hazel. 

And then Hazel says, “I do,” which is her saying that she also likes her choices 
—and also simultaneously saying the words that one says when one gets married. 


Q. What are some of the words Gus misuses? 


A. He says soliloquy when he means monologue, for instance. There are a 
few other examples, but I can’t think of any at the moment. You'll notice them as 
you read, though. 

Q. When Gus is dying, he seems meaner, or at least less charismatic. Was this 
intentional? 

A. I am really bothered by the idea that people in pain who are being 
wrenched from existence should be perpetually cheerful and compassionate 
about it. 

More generally, I wrote this book partly because I was tired of reading 
stories in which dying or chronically sick people served no purpose in the world 
except to teach the rest of us to be Grateful For Every Moment or whatever. 
Making the lives of the dying about the betterment of the social order for the 
well really offends me, because it implies that the dying are already dead, and 
that their lives have less intrinsic meaning than other lives. 

I wanted to try to reflect dying as honestly as I could, and part of that is 
frustration and anger and shortness and fear. Gus is supposed to seem less 
charismatic and less heroic (at least by standard definitions of heroism) as he gets 
weaker, but he is more human, and the love they share is more human and more 
sustainable than the performed, monologue-laden love they both initially think 
of as perfect. 

We have this cultural idea—some of this is due to certain interpretations of 
Christianity that have held sway over our culture—that humans are made more 
heroic and more perfect through dying and death, that dying elevates us to 
perfection. Romantic epics tend to further that idea, but I didn’t want to: I 
wanted to show that people in dying often become weaker and more human, but 
that this humanness is what is actually heroic, not grand gestures of sacrificial 


suffering. 


In my opinion, actual heroism, like actual love, is a messy, painful, vulnerable 
business—and I wanted to try to reflect that. 

Q. In chapter two, when Augustus wants to take Hazel down to “show her the 
basement,’ are his attentions honorable? 

A. Oh I assume because he wants to make out with her. Is that strictly 


honorable? I think it is! 


Questions about Isaac 


Q. In the first chapter, what does Isaac say to Augustus after support group when 
Hazel can’t hear? 

A. You have access to the same text I do (said the author for the millionth 
time) but I would guess he says something about Hazel’s resemblance to 
Caroline Mathers. 

Q. Does the game Isaac play really exist? 

A. There are video games for the blind, but from what I’ve gathered, they are 
not as awesome as the one Isaac plays. 

Q. Was it just ironic that Isaac went blind? Or was it intentional that his name is 
EYE-saac and he went blind? 

A. I'm not good at spotting puns or I might’ve named him something else 
just because I don’t want to distract readers. Anyway, he’s named after this Isaac, 
who also went blind, and who plays a pretty big role in Judeo-Christian-Islamic 


history. 


Questions about Van Houten 


Q. Could you give us some examples of hip hop that Peter Van Houten would listen to? 


A. The Afasi och Filthy song mentioned in the book is real. 


Q. What made you pick Swedish hip hop? 

A. I like Swedish hip hop. I tried listening to Croatian and Hungarian and 
Dutch and French and German hip hop, and I just like Swedish hip hop much 
more. 

Q. Is Van Houten based off you in any way other than he too is a writer? 

A. Sure, yeah. I mean: 

1. Happily, I am not an alcoholic. 

2. Sadly, I do not have an assistant, let alone a beautiful Dutch assistant. 

3. I am not particularly reclusive. 

4. I hope that I do not use pomposity and pretension to shield myself from 
trauma. 

5. Most of the bad things that have happened to Peter Van Houten have not 
happened to me. 

6. I am somewhat younger than he is. 

However: 

1. I also like Swedish hip hop. 

2. I share PvH’s belief that books belong to their readers, and that authors 
are not qualified to comment on what happens after their books have ended. 
Like PvH, I am often asked about what happens in my books after they ended, 
and like him, I have no answer. 

3. Like PvH, I am I guess somewhat depressive and very introverted and 
therefore can get overwhelmed by readers’ expectations of both me and my 
work. 

4. I know what it’s like to feel that I'll never be able to write anything worth 
publishing ever again. 

5. I think sometimes I probably do intellectualize emotionally painful 


experiences so that I don’t have to confront/process them emotionally. 


6. I also understand set theory better than Hazel Grace Lancaster does. :) 

Q. What did you mean by having Peter Van Houten bring up the Phillipa Foot 
Trolley Problem in his last conversation with Hazel? 

A. Well, Van Houten is always trying to dodge direct emotional engagement 
with the world by creating this intellectual distance, so I think he’s using the 
Trolley Problem as a way to deflect talk about the real, gut-wrenching, totally 
unintellectual pain that Hazel is trying to make him acknowledge. 

But why the Trolley Problem in particular? It’s a good example of how 
inaction is a kind of action, something that is very much on Hazel’s mind as she 
thinks about what constitutes a heroic or well-lived life. 

(For those who don't know, the trolley problem can be expressed like this: A 
madman has tied five people to train tracks. If you flip a switch, you can send the 
train onto another path, where two people are tied to the tracks. Doing this will 
result in the death of three fewer people but make you an active participant in 
the process. What do you do?) 

Q. Why does Peter Van Houten imagine a future for Sisyphus the Hamster and 
only then announce that he can’t imagine futures for his characters? 

A. Well, mostly I just wanted him to give it a try and then give up because the 
whole affair seemed silly to him. 

But there was also a little joke in it that I liked: Sisyphus has to roll a rock up 
a hill, watch it roll down, and then roll it up again for all of eternity, and when 
you give characters in a book a life outside of the book, you are kind of doing the 
same thing to them: You are forcing them to go on, even after they've done their 
jobs, and do them again. 

Q. Should I be reading Peter Van Houten in an American or Dutch accent? 

A. He is American, of Dutch descent, living in exile in the Netherlands, so I 


would assume that he has an American accent. 


Questions about the Film 


Q. I know you have said in the past that you won't allow your books to be less than 
what you consider “quality film making.” With that said, are you going to be involved 
in TFIOS’s screenplay, casting, etc.? 

A. 1. Just to be clear, one of my favorite movies is the fourth sequel to Die 
Hard, so I don't have particularly fancy taste when it comes to what I think is 
quality film-making. What I do think is important is not capturing the story 
itself but capturing whatever is interesting/beautiful about a story, and I 
wouldn't’ve sold the film rights if I didn’t think they could do that. 

2. I won't be involved, except insofar as I can be useful to them. I am not a 
movie person. I do not know how to make movies. I don’t think my involvement 
would necessarily improve the film. (Certainly, I learned from writing my own 
adaptation of Paper Towns that I am not particularly good at screenwriting.) The 
people they’ve hired to write the screenplay are among my favorite writers in 
Hollywood, though, and I am entirely confident that they will write a better 
script than I ever could. 

Q. How is the audition process for the TFIOS movie going to work? 

A. I have no idea. First, let’s not get ahead of ourselves. They may or may not 
ever make a movie. If they do make a movie, presumably the characters will be 
played by someone, and in a truly perfect world, they'll have open casting calls, 
but who knows. I will certainly keep you inform, but please bear in mind that I 
have exactly as much say in casting as.. .like. ..you do. 

Q. You've said in a past video that you wouldn't be fit to suggest actors for TFIOS 
because in your mind, Hugh Grant is a “young, up and comer.” But, really, who 


would you see fit to be cast as Augustus? 


A. Honestly Hugh Grant. He’s charming, funny, very intelligent, and 
handsome. That he is British does not strike me as too problematic. The guy 
who plays The Mentalist is Australian or something! House is British. 

They'd both be pretty good Augustuses, too, actually. 

Seriously guys I am not qualified to discuss this. 

Q. What kind of soundtrack do you envision for the TFIOS movie? 

A. Mountain Goats, Mountain Goats, Mountain Goats, Mountain Goats, 


Mountain Goats, Laurena Segura, Mountain Goats, Mountain Goats. 


Other Questions 


Q. How do I convince someone to read TFIOS of they are convinced that it will be too 
sad? 

Yeah, this is going to be a big problem for the life of the book, particularly 
because what people say about the book is, “I cried so much.” Well, a lot of 
potential readers hear that and think, “Huh, well I don’t like crying, so I think I'll 
pass on this one.’ Of course, it’s all about the KIND of crying one is doing, and 
whether one is grateful to have had the experience of reading the book. (I mean, I 
guess TFiOS is sad, but I hope that it is also funny and joyful etc.) 

I would tell them that if they don’t enjoy reading the book they can punch 
you hard once in the stomach. 

Q. How do I explain to someone that this is more than just a book about cancer? 

A. It seems like this will be the biggest obstacle the book faces in terms of 
reaching new readers. A lot of people (myself included) don’t like to read sad 
books that will make them cry. They figure, not wrongly, that there is plenty of 


sadness and crying in real life. 


This is why I advocate the “If you don't like this book, you can punch me in 
the stomach’ tactic for sharing The Fault in Our Stars with your friends. 

Q. Was it wrong for me not to cry? 

A. No, not at all. There’s no right way to feel when reading a book. I wanted 
to muddle those emotions—the joking moment of the egging of Monica's car 
followed by the line from Hazel about how she never took another pictures of 
him, for instance—because they’re all muddled together in life (or at least in my 
experience of life) and they don't follow like a traditional emotional arc. 

(This is a stupid example of what I mean, but I remember for instance the 
first time my college girlfriend and I exchanged I-love-yous, the same day my 
computer died with all these sorely needed files on it. And this magical day 
became the worst day ever, except that I was still really happy, except that I also 
really needed that paper about Toni Morrison, etc.) 

Q. Do you really believe that V for Vendetta is a “boy movie’? 

A. No. I had Hazel say that because I wanted to establish early in the book 
that Hazel does not buy into the notion that sacrifice and grand heroic gestures 
are the best model of a well-lived life. (Hazel and Augustus disagree about this 
throughout the book, even at the very end, although they eventually 
acknowledge in small ways the legitimacy of the other’s worldview.) Hazel’s 
initial idea that this notion of heroic sacrifice is a “boy” thing eventually goes 
away, but I figured that would be a nice way to introduce it, because there is 
something traditionally masculine about that idea of heroism, whether you're 
talking about Odysseus or Romeo. 

Q. How did you come up with the name “Phalanxifor’? 

A. I was using phalanx in the bone sense; I imagined that the people 
marketing phalanxifor imagined it as having these little fingers that go in and 


unlock/kill cancer cells. 


Also it just sounded like a drug to me. (Phalanxifor is fictional, but it’s kinda 
based on some ways on Herceptin.) 

Q. How do you know what girls like in a guy (jawline, etc.)? 

A. That was like the only complimentary thing that girls ever said about guys 
when I was growing up, and it always fascinated me that a defined jawline would 
be somehow associated with Appropriate Mating Material. 

Q. What is the significance of the Encouragements? 

A. I was just making fun of my parents and their house, mostly. (Almost all 
the Encouragements come word-for-word from my parents’ house.) 

That said, I don't think we should dismiss Encouragements, and I certainly 
wanted TFiOS to be, in its way, an Encouragement. 

Q. What's the meaning behind the cover? 

A. I don’t think there’s any kind of literal connection. (I mean, it plays with 
the Venn diagram jokes.) But the black and the white clouds play on Gus’s 
fascination with the intertwining shadows of the branches in Amsterdam, and I 
think the metaphor there is big and important and nicely visually expressed 
without it seeming like a Metaphor. 

Plus I find it really clean and minimalist and pretty. 

Q. Did you have any say in what the cover ended up looking like? 

A. Most authors don’t have a ton of say in their covers (and I certainly don’t 
internationally), but I did have a lot of say in this cover, and I was very happy 
with the cover that Rodrigo Corral designed. It’s abstract, visually striking, and 
not easily defined, which is what I wanted. 

Q. Are some infinities really bigger than other infinities? 

A. Yes. Peter Van Houten is right when he says that some infinities are bigger 


than other infinities, but Hazel is wrong when she concludes from this that the 


infinite set of numbers between 0 and 2 is larger than the infinite set between 0 
and 1. 

(The reasons for this are extremely complicated, but, for instance, the infinite 
set of real numbers is larger than the infinite set of natural numbers. Georg 
Cantor proved this in the 19th century with one of the most famously elegant 
proofs in mathematics. To give you a sense of how big a deal this was, the 
mathematician David Hilbert once remarked, “No one shall expel us from the 
Paradise that Cantor has created it.”) 

Q. Did Hazel’s mother know that Hazel and Gus had slept together? Did you talk 
to any parents of teenagers for perspective? 

A. I didn't really talk to parents of teenagers except in the sense that I am 
always talking to people and trying to listen to them so that I can steal from 
them. But I was a teenager who had parents, so that’s something. 

I wasn't really conscious of what Hazel’s mom did and didn’t know about 
her relationship with Gus. When I was writing, I felt very narrowly inside of 
Hazel’s head, and in my mind at least, it would never occur to her that her mom 
would have that side of things figured out. (Of course, Hazel does frequently 
underestimate her mom.) 

Q. Would you say that TFIOS is a realist novel? 

A. No. 

I don't find realism very interesting. Like, I am not convinced that there even 
is a reality totally independent of its observer. 

I write fiction, and it’s not my ambition that a reader feel like my story is a 
work of journalism. My hope is that readers become so emotionally invested in 
the story that even though they know it’s made up, it is still powerful and alive 


and important to them. At times, this means using realistic elements; at other 


times, it involves fantastical or hyper-real elements (witness having been dumped 
by 19 girls named Katherine, for example). 

Q. Do you think that the accidental release of TFIOS had any effect on the 
overall experience that the readers had? 

A. I don’t think in the end it had any effect. (It’s effect there...I think.) 

At the time, bn.com’s accidental early shipment of books was a really big deal 
to me. I was much angrier than I let on in public, and I spent a lot of time literally 
in tears about it. Now, of course, it is entirely forgotten, and I don't think it 
affected readers’ relationship with the book at all. 

Most of that is due to the fact that the people who received the book early— 
almost every single one of them—either chose not to read the book until the pub 
date or else read it but didn't spoil it for other readers. 

That shows to what an uncommonly thoughtful and empathetic community 
nerdfighteria really is. But looking back on the whole affair, I realize it wasn’t 
entirely about the leaking of the book. There were a lot of other things going on: 

1. These days, most of the people reading TFiOS have no idea what a 
nerdfighter is. I’m very grateful to those readers, and I’m grateful that my book is 
reaching such a broad audience. But I feel the deepest responsibility to 
nerdfighteria. The people who preordered the book—who showed faith in it 
when there was no big marketing campaign or quotes from Time Magazine— 
deserved to read it without any spoilers. And when it leaked, I felt like I'd failed 
the readers who mattered the most to me. 

2. At the time, I was letting go of this thing that had been mine alone for a 
long time. In retrospect, I was really freaked out about that. 

3. There is also the not-insignificant matter of money. It had been three and a 
half years since I'd last published a novel by myself, and I knew it would 
probably be a few years before I published another one. A lot of people had 


worked very hard to make sure TFiOS had a big first week, and I worried that 
releasing it early would kill the buzz. 

3a. I worried it would kill the buzz because I worried people wouldn't like 
the book. It never crossed my mind that 26 weeks later, the book would still be 
on the New York Times’ bestseller list. I thought it was an aggressively 
uncommercial book. 

4. Mostly, it was just a very stressful time. I’d finished this book that I was 
really proud of, but I knew it wasn't a Fluffy Bunny Rainbow Time kind of book. 
I didn’t know how people would respond to it. I was having a lot of panic attack- 
type events and stuff. And so I think anything happening that deviated from the 
plan was going to cause me to completely freak out. 

Anyway, in the end it became a story of how strong and good online 
communities really can be: Even though thousands of us had the ability to troll 
anonymously and garner attention by ruining the reading experiences of tens of 
thousands of others, almost no one did. I'll always be grateful for that. 

Q. How can I help my friends understand that reading TFIOS hasn't made them 
know what it’s like to be in love with someone with late-stage cancer? 

A. I would say, “I love you, and I am grateful to you for trying to empathize, 
but it’s important to understand that reading a story about coal mining does not 


turn you into a coal miner.’ 


